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DISEMBODIED EYES REVISITED: 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ONTOLOGY OF 
ENTHEOGENIC ENTITY ENCOUNTERS 


by David Luke 


Virus 025 ° Naoto Hatrorr ® www.naotohattori.ccom 


And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Kubla Khan (1816) 


ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD. Such a maxim 
might well serve any psychic voyager on a journey 
into the weirder realms that psychedelics can serve 
up. After all, out here on the edges there is seldom 
firm evidence that the beatific or hellish visions 
beheld whilst chemically neurohacking your 
wetware have any basis in consensus reality. In- 
deed these visions are often so extravagantly 
strange and terrifyingly ineffable that reminding 
yourself they are not real can serve to keep your 
sanity on a short leash when madness looms. Nev- 
ertheless, as John Lilly put it, how does one recog- 
nize one’s in-sanity from one’s out-sanity? And in 
any case, how would one even begin to try and 
prove the ontological credibility of the psychedelic 
experience of visiting some other world or meet- 
ing some alien entity? No one has yet put forward 
a solid method for testing these supposed realities 
within the domain of science, despite some admi- 
rable attempts recently (e.g., Rodriguez 2007)', so 
all we have left to rely on is anecdote and phe- 
nomenology. This story lies somewhere between 
the two, but it also takes on a new dimension that 
has urged me to depart momentarily from the fruits 
of science into the “foamy custard” of folklore 
and myth, cultural studies and related disciplines.” 
Yet it seemingly has enough semblance of objec- 
tivity to warrant a whisper of truth—whatever that 
may be. 


I'd taken a full DMT dose (~ 50 mg smoked) about 
forty or fifty times, but always with some trepida- 
tion and reverence for its power. True to form, I 
met a variety of extraordinary entities on these 
excursions. (As Terence McKenna’ once said, “You 
get elves, everybody does.”) Sometimes I saw un- 
known god-like beings, sometimes shape-shifting 
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mischievous imps—but increasingly I kept getting 
the feeling I was intruding upon a cosmic gather- 
ing to which I wasn’t invited. Occasionally the 
effects failed to go any further than an ego-disso- 
lution and a swim through a fractal explosion of 
pulsing light with the usual wild array of colors. 
Yet I often felt as though I was being blocked from 
whatever lurked beyond these multiple geometric 
dimensions, as well as not being allowed to revisit 
places to which I had been previously. A couple of 
times I felt so uninvited and intimidated by the 
entities I met that I did not wish to return, regard- 
less of my curiosity. 


On my last DMT session I was determined to re- 
turn to the mystic bliss I had once known. I trav- 
elled to a secluded beach on the banks of the River 
Ganges. I prepared myself with an improvised 
ritual, hoping to gird against whatever lay beyond, 
and I inhaled a pipe-full of vapors from the foul 
plastic-tasting resin. Sucked into the space between 
the pipe and my brain, I found myself breaking 
through the veil like a gatecrasher into a party of 
swirling, smiling eyeballs all attached to snake bod- 
ies, which were as startled to see me as I was to be 
there. The whole ordered assortment of eyes and 
snakes acted as one being. In the brief moment 
before it reacted to my arrival, I managed to catch 
a glimpse over what might loosely be described as 
“the shoulder” of this strange entity and instantly 
realized that I had seen something I should not 
have—a brief glance at the truly forbidden. 


Afterwards I could not remember what this was 
exactly, having somehow blocked it out. I only re- 
call that it was a scene that seemed both ineffable 
and highly illegal for mortal minds. Then the mul- 
titudinous eyes of the being before me suddenly 
and quite deliberately blocked my curious 
consciousness’s further explorations by mesmeriz- 
ing me with its squirming, rhythmic eyeball hyp- 
nosis. I mean, this thing really scared me! It had 
acted with utter surprise at my being there; and 
then, alarmed, the ominous numinous proceeded 
to let me know that I should not be there and that 
I should certainly not be peering into the hallowed 
space beyond it, which it clearly guarded. I opted 
against defying this terrifying entity and attempted 
to remain as passive as possible while it pulsed and 
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gyrated intimidatingly at me for the next ten min- 
utes (though it seemed like an aeon). I finally came 
out of it all—a bit shell-shocked—and decided that 
this would be my last DMT experience... for a long 
time, at least. 


Like many of my psychedelic encounters with 
seemingly discarnate beings, I didn’t know quite 
what to make of this experience, which had rocked 
me to the core. Yet some time later, after a few years 
had passed, I began to piece it together with some 
other visionary fragments. In a dream once, quite 
naively, I had a mind-blowing encounter with 
Azrael—the Islamic angel of death. The angel told 
me its name (which I hadn’t heard before), but un- 
fortunately it never showed itself. Among Muslims 
the archangel Azrael is considered to have ten thou- 
sand eyes and it is the holy psychopomp who ush- 
ers souls into the realm of the dead. A similar char- 
acter, Azrail—the god of death—belongs to the 
Huasa people of western Africa (Besmer 1983). I 
also stumbled across Ezekial’s vision of the cheru- 
bim guarding a throne in the bible (Ezekial 10:12). 
They, too, were covered in a multitude of eyes, all 
over their hands, backs, wings, etc., much like the 
multi-eyed beasts guarding the throne of God in 
heaven mentioned in Revelations (4:6). These de- 
scriptions struck a cord of recognition, although 
the being I had met on DMT had not seemed quite 
so angelic. 


It wasn’t until several years later that I made a sur- 
prising discovery when I accidentally came across 
a reference in a book on Tibetan magic to an an- 
cient deity, by the name of Za (or gza’), who is 
known to appear with half the body of a snake, no 
less, and is covered in a thousand eyes. Interest- 
ingly, like the cherubim guarding the throne, the 
Tibetan Za functions as a “protector of the law” and 
is a guardian deity belonging to a class of demon- 
gods called Lu or Lhamayin (associated with the 
Indian nagas), who appear with snake bodies. The 
author, Beyer (1978), wrote: “These lu are 
undisputedly the spirits of the [underworld], found 
in those places where their realm impinges upon 
ours, such as in springs, wells, and rivers...” This 
struck an even greater chord when I realized that 
on the last occasion I had smoked DMT, I was on 
the banks of the River Ganges near the Tibetan 
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The “ancient” protector Za. 
From an iconographic sketch by Tendzin yongdii (Beyer 1978). 


border, which in retrospect would seem like a sure 
way to meet this Tibetan deity. 


The idea that I had been interloping into the sa- 
cred realm of the dead, the underworld, and was 
blocked by a powerful guardian spirit sat well with 
my experience, which had me wishing I hadn’t 
turned up unexpected and obviously not on the 


A peaceful /u and a fierce Ju. 


From a sketch by Tendzin yongdii (Beyer 1978). 
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Tibetan image of Za (Rahu). 
From the collection of Mike Crowley. 


guest list. Knowing I shouldn’t be there, I clearly 
recall spending the duration of the trip trying to 
keep my tryptamined mind inconspicuous. And so 
I focused on the mesmeric rhythmic eyes and noth- 
ing more, realizing that I’d stolen a glance at some 
holy grail when I had burst through the veil. The 
entity responded quickly and I couldn’t have been 
more compelled to not mess with it. This feeling 
was further corroborated by Beyer (1978) who 
wrote that, in relation to Za and the other fierce 
protector gods, they: 


...are the powerful deities who symbolize cur- 
rents of cosmic force to be tampered with only 
at one’s peril. They constitute the monastic cult 
[of the Nyingma yogin—the oldest Tibetan 
sect] because they are best left to the ritual 
experts. It is not that their cult is particularly 
secret, just as there is nothing esoteric about 
the workings of a television set; but in both 
instances the forces involved are too potent 
to be played with by a layman, and in both 
instances the same warning applies. 
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Sketch of red-colored gtor ma propitiatory dough cake 


dedicated to Za (Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956). 


The same sentiment was echoed by the noted 
scholar of Tibetan demons, Nebesky-Wojkowitz 
(1956) who offered that the Nyingmapa consider 
the planetary god Za (Rahu) to belong in the high- 
est trinity of deities and that he “guards the reli- 
gious teachings, and his thousand eyes watch the 
happenings in the three worlds.” Worryingly, 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz indicates that the elaborate 
propitiatory cake (gtor ma) made to honor Rahu 
(Za) is constructed of a large red serpentine pyra- 
mid dotted geometrically with numerous eyes and 
bearing stakes “arranged around the base of the 
‘gtor ma’ on which dough effigies of men and ani- 
mals have been impaled as offerings.” (Strangely, 
this eyed-pyramid bears some resemblance to the 
be-tentacled pyramidal monster of Robert Anton 
Wilson and Robert Shea’s Illuminatus! Trilogy, the 
Leviathan). Beyer (1978) even submits that a lama 
led him to believe that Nebesky-Wojkowitz died 
accidentally before his time because of his careless 
interest in these fierce protector deities. 


Reading Beyer’s account made me feel particularly 
alarmed that there had been some objective reality 
to my encounter and that, seemingly, I had actu- 
ally run into this Tibetan underworld guardian. 
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But these few coincidences barely constitute 
enough to convince most folks of the objective re- 
ality of DMT entities or Tibetan deities. Nor should 
they, particularly those folks like James Kent 
(2004), who argue that these entities are merely 
the imaginary output of our neurochemical 
meddlings. Others have suggested that these enti- 
ties cannot be considered either real or fictitious 
but are better thought of as just a part of ourselves 
(Turner 1995). It might have ended there but, soon 
after, I discovered that my “unique” experience was 
not so unique after all. And this discovery threat- 
ened to bolster the tentative argument that our 
particular DMT entity, who we could call Za, might 
have some objective reality—and then so too might 
all those other beings we encounter along the way 
to Chapel Perilous, be they mischievous dwarves, 
machine elves, ancient gods, or praying mantis aliens. 


Only a few days after reading about Za, I chanced 
across an article by Meyer (1994) titled “Apparent 
Communication with Discarnate Entities Induced 
by Dimethyltryptamine (DMT),” in which the 
following account appeared: 


I noticed what seemed to be an opening into a 
large space, like looking through a cave open- 
ing to a starry sky. As I approached this I saw 
that resting in the opening was a large crea- 
ture, with many arms, somewhat like an octo- 
pus, and all over the arms were eyes, mostly closed, 
as if the creature were asleep or slumbering. As 
I approached it the eyes opened, and it/they 
became aware of me. It did not seem especially 
well-disposed towards me, as if it did not wish 
to be bothered by a mere human, and I had the 
impression I wasn’t going to get past it, so I did 
not try. [Emphasis added. ] 


That this creature was also quite intimidating and 
appeared to be guarding the way to something be- 
yond matched my own experience; but it doesn’t 
end there. I was conducting a web survey of para- 
normal psychedelic experiences at the time (Luke 
& Kittenis 2005) and found that one of my respon- 
dents also had a similar experience, but with psilo- 
cybin rather than DMT: 
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I was convinced I was [dying], I saw another 
dimension, one filled with eyes in a fibonacci 
vortex/dome... I’ve explained this to so many 
people and regardless of how many things I see, 
be it in art or biblical references, they all say 
I’m nuts. 


Encouraged by finding these chance reports, I be- 
gan searching through psychedelic journals and 
on the Internet for similar stories and found a 
few more corresponding accounts. This first one 
occurred with psilocybin-containing mushrooms 
and appeared in The Entheogen Review (Owl 1995): 


I began seeing a peculiar phenomenon during 
low dose mushroom sessions: a pattern of 
threatening eyeballs. I intuited that the mush- 
room was trying to scare me, and I marveled at 
the workings of the mind, feeling humored 
rather than frightened. ... In spite of my scien- 
tifically-orientated worldview, I was being vis- 
ited by a spirit which seemed to be anticipat- 
ing a deeper encounter. 


...1 took about five grams... This is when I felt 
the strange spirit enter me: the many-eyed ap- 
parition that had already been haunting my 
consciousness. The difference was that this time 
the “creature” seemed to be inside of me. ...I 
instinctively began questioning its intentions— 
who was it, what did it want, and was it a de- 
mon? I received no answer, and so, not being 
certain it belonged in my head, [I] forcefully 
commanded it to leave, which it apparently did. 
...I had the creepy feeling that I was either go- 
ing crazy or was infected with a spooky deni- 
zen of hyperspace. ...Perhaps, like an insect un- 
der a magnifying lens, I have difficulty 
fathoming this mysterious being of a thousand 
eyes. Interestingly enough, one of my compan- 
ions later commented that at one point he per- 
ceived my forehead to be covered with eyes. 


This next one, posted to Erowid.org, occurred on 
LSD (Trip333 2007): 


Countless numbers of eyeballs were looking at 
me. They were the most evil things I have ever 
seen. They were all on these snakelike bodies 
that were weaving back and forth. I reopened 
my eyes and saw the eyes and the worms all 
over me and on the ground. 
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Although I only found these three isolated reports 
on LSD and psilocybin, I found numerous DMT 
reports that mentioned eyeball-riddled snake 
entities in variously weird or disturbing sequences. 
I needn't quote them all, as this last one offers some 
kind of “radical empirical”* mystical triangulation 
of my own experience and a tentative interpreta- 
tion of it (Pup 2006): 


I remember the veil, like rubber, or the surface 
of jelly stretched in front of me. ...I leaned for- 
ward to touch the surface of the membrane and 
then what happened next I swear nearly killed 
me from its sheer bizzarity. ...A creature 
emerged. It was not a happy, smiley elf. ...It had 
[innumerable] tentacles, like a cross between 
some weird octopus or jellyfish...and the EYES! 
OH MY GOD THE EYES!!! 


I froze on the spot thinking shit that’s it. I’ve 
gone and done it now. I’m fucking toast. I never 
believed. I should have believed. And now. Now 
I am at the mercy of [something] much, much, 
bigger and complex, and clever and definitely 
[more] malevolent than myself. 


I asked it [its] name. I wish I had not asked. 
[Its] voice utterly destroyed me. It was like be- 
ing caught in a storm of [psychic] noise—a 
whirlwind of deadly electrical shrapnel. ... With 
its innumerable eyes, It gazed at me steady and 
extended a tendril. At the same moment it fired 
a beam of light directly between and above my 
eyes. The alien laser was pinkish-green. It hurt. 
I begged it to stop. I whimpered. please stop. 
you're hurting me. I’m fragile. Please be care- 
ful—I am sentient and mean you no harm... 


It seemed to consider this; the laser was with- 
drawn but the tendrils (there were more now) 
still held me in place. I was trying to make out 
details of its shape or structure but the closer I 
looked, the more it slipped away from me. It 
seemed to tell me in some weird non-verbal 
fashion not to struggle and to stop making noise 
with my eyes. I took this to mean ‘be calm. do 
not struggle. clear your head. See but don’t look’ 


Then it became a little clearer. It seemed to be 
cloaked in some way—some sort of organic 
hood and covering was wrapped around it— 
some sort of armour or protection. The tentacles 
had no substance as we know it and the eyes 
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were the most awe-inspiring/terrifying thing I 
have ever beheld. They defied counting. They 
defied reason. The whole thing was [too] much 
and I felt myself losing my mind. 


I... JUST...LOST...IT...goooooooo0onnnnnne 


I guess this account really did it for me. There 
seemed to be at least a degree of objective reality 
to all these reports (including mine), because they 
had historical precedent, shared experience, and— 
most importantly—some apparent meaning. Ona 
level playing field of explanation, where all theo- 
retical perspectives hold equally convincing—or 
perhaps equally unconvincing—positions, the no- 
tion of meaning can provide the greatest intuitive 
appeal to one’s understanding. For instance, a 
physiological or neurotheological explanation 
might suggest that the highly similar visions are 
due to similar neurochemical reactions; but this 
will be seen by some to devalue the complexity and 
cultural significance of the experience, and it 
also extends itself much further than the current 


Dying by Alex Grey, 1990; www.alexgrey.com. 
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explanatory power of neuroscience. Alternatively, 
a parapsychological explanation might suggest that 
these similar visions all belong to a particular mor- 
phogenetic field (a field of consciousness that con- 
tains imprints of past experiences which can be 
accessed by others) activated by chemically-induced 
near-death-type experiences. Yet there is little un- 
derstanding of or evidence for morphogenetic fields 
of this kind, even if they may be possible in prin- 
ciple (Sheldrake 1988). Any number of other theo- 
ries might be put forward. But with all such expla- 
nations appearing as equally uncompelling, the 
possibility of this entity somehow being real as an 
independently sentient discarnate being—what- 
ever that may be—has comparable explanatory 
power. However, beyond other ontological specu- 
lations this level of explanation—an acceptance of 
the experience at face value—also has esoteric and 
cultural meaning because it fits with a mystical 
understanding of the universe in which the exist- 
ence of supernatural beings is accepted. 


That said, I have little problem, then, assuming that 
entities—be they dream angels, DMT encounters, 
or mythical beings—have at least the possibility of 
independent sentience or some kind of objective 
reality, because I ultimately don’t confine myself 
to any one ontological perspective. So, as clearly as 
I can make sense of it, it seems that smoking DMT 
can lead temporarily to some kind of death realm— 
an idea championed by Rick Strassman (2001) and 
supported by shamanic concepts of ayahuasca 
states—and in such a place the traveler might en- 
counter one of the (archetypal) guardian deities of 
the underworld. One such guardian is the angel of 
death, who appears with thousands of eyes, much 
like Alex Grey’s painting called Dying.’ Yet it seems 
that sometimes this multi-eyed being also assumes 
the tentacled or snake-bodied appearance of Za. 
And like a guardian of the underworld no doubt 
should be, this being is not to be trifled with. It 
holds those who encounter it in the grip of utter 
fear, compelled to obey its hypnotic glare—to just 
“see but don’t look”—because it seemingly guards 
the sacred way on after death. 


On reflection, my encounters with both Za and 


Azrael have resonance with each other and possi- 
bly represent the same psychic atavism or Jungian 
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archetype (albeit an archetype that may have in- 
dependent sentience), which may become activated 
by tryptamines such as DMT, or by dreaming or 
other altered states. This entity is the archetype of 
the guardian of the realm of death and the door- 
way to occult knowledge. In considering this, I was 
lucky enough to find a book by two occultists (Jack- 
son & Howard 2000) who offer an argument that 
the Islamic Azrael, the angel of death, is synony- 
mous with the Hebrew Azazel, the fallen angel of 
light and the serpent of the Tree of Knowledge 
(who, as the Promethean prototype, stole the Gnos- 
tic fire from God and gave it to man—in much the 
same way that psychedelics can). They also associ- 
ate the Persian fallen angel Azza, or Shemyaza with 
the Luciferian Azazel, who in similar Promethean 
style swapped the name of God for sexual favors 
with the mortal Ishtahar, thereby making her im- 
mortal. 


Jackson and Howard likewise associate Azazel, the 
great watcher, with the Persian dragon serpent 
Azhadaha, the black serpent of light and leader of 
the Inri, the fallen angels known—appropriately— 
as the watchers. Interestingly, they link the ety- 
mology of the common root az with the Hebrew 


7 THREE KINGS IN 
DARKNESS. I AM AZAZE! 
WELL COME, DREAM KING. 


Azazel appearing with numerous eyes, 
from The Sandman (Gaiman et al. 1991). 
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letters ayin (or ain in Arabic) meaning eye, and 
zayin (zain in Arabic) meaning sword, which rep- 
resent the all-seeing eye, and the flaming sword of 
initiation (the guardian of the Garden of Eden in 
biblical and cabalistic tradition). Jackson and 
Howard (2000) suggest that, “The secret signifi- 
cance of the Zayin Sword is typified by Azazel as 
Master of Metals and Lord of the Forge” because 
smithcraft and fireworking were the crafts first 
taught to humans by the watchers, much like the 
myth of Prometheus. They note that: 


The Hebrew letter-form of Zayin, *, the sword 
blade, is the supracosmic fire that, like a shin- 
ing lightning flash or thunderbolt, “cuts” 
through the veil of material nescience. 


Assembling all these links, it didn’t take a huge 
cognitive leap to also associate the Tibetan 
eyeballed serpent of my DMT encounter, Za, with 
these anarchic archangels of other cultures. With- 
out making any great claims to the exclusive re- 
semblance of any of these myths to each other— 
for these legends have both similarities and differ- 
ences—further comparisons to Za and Azrael from 
elsewhere can also be made, such as the Persian 
Zahhak, also known in Iranian mythology as AZi 
Dahaka the serpent or dragon, who was struck 
down by the divine Fréd6n and snakes issued forth 
from the wounds (Boyce 1975). Like Prometheus 
he was condemned to be chained to the side of a 
mountain for eternity. The likely etymological link 
here between the interchanged ayin (a) and zayin 
(z) of za and az is itself compelling, especially in 
the case of the Zahhak/AZi Dahaka, but the myth 
story of Za himself has further resonance with the 
other fallen archangel and Promethean myths. 


In Tibetan mythology, Za (known as Rahu in the 
Indian tradition) features in the Dri Med Zhel Phreng 
version of the Buddhist “churning of the oceans” 
story about the origins of the original entheogenic 
ambrosia par excellence, amrita, or soma (Crowley 
1996). Having been left in charge of the Buddha’s 
newly made water of life (the amrita) before its 
supposed dissemination to humanity, Vajrapani (as- 
sociated with the great soma-fiend Indra) carelessly 
left the sacred amrita unguarded and returned to 
find the demon Za, the Lhamayin, had drunk it. In 
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further offence to the gods, Za urinated what re- 
mained of the processed amrita back into the ves- 
sel. As penance, Vajrapani was made to drink what 
had now become poisonous, permanently turning 
blue as a consequence. The similarities here be- 
tween the methods of enjoying amrita and psyche- 
delic Amanita mushrooms have not gone unnoticed 
(Crowley 1996), and furthermore the link here 
between the psychedelic and the Promethean fea- 
tures of the myth is clear. 


As just punishment, Vajrapani finally caught up 
with Za, wounded him many times, and then sliced 
him in two with his vajra, the lightning bolt. But 
because Za had drunk the amrita, the water of life, 
he survived; “amrita” translates from Sanskrit as 
“deathlessness,” and it seems appropriate that this 
guardian of the underworld himself should become 
“deathless.” As further punishment, the Buddha 
replaced Za’s severed legs with the tail of a serpent 
or dragon (much like the Iranian AZi Dahaka 
above) and fixed eyeballs upon his numerous 
wounds, giving him his unique appearance. 


It’s here that I saw a further transcultural myth 
emerging with the legend of the Greek Lamia, the 
serpentine daimon and prophetess. The Lamia is 
somewhat similar in character to the Lhamayin, 
the class of Tibetan serpent spirits to which Za be- 
longs. However there is some contention, not least 
from the Tibetan scholar, psychedelicist, and ety- 
mologist, Mike Crowley (2005), that the Tibetan 
language has no roots in Middle-Eastern and Medi- 
terranean languages because it is uniquely related 
to Mongolian. Nevertheless, in the same vein with 
which Robert Graves (who tipped off Wasson to 
entheogenic mushrooms) makes more poetic than 
precise associations between cultural myths, there 
is a resonance between the legend of Za—the Ti- 
betan serpentine Lhamayin—and the Greek ser- 
pentine Lamia, whom we may also associate with 
Python, the serpentine prophetess of Delphi. 


Accordingly, Python was responsible for maintain- 
ing the secret of prophecy and the wisdom of the 
underworld (similarly to Za), was struck down by 
the sun god Apollo, heralding what Graves (1961) 
describes as the usurpation of the goddess for the 
rights over divinatory power, and henceforth 
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recasting Python in the role of demon. Something 
similar also resounds in the Greek myth of the 
Medusa and Perseus, and perhaps with the 
Luciferian Norse Loki and the Assyrian-Babylonian 
Zu (or Azu) too—Zu was struck down by a light- 
ning bolt for stealing the tablets of destiny from 
Tiamat the dragon queen (but that’s another story). 
With the dawning of the age of patriarchal theism 
that occurred two to three thousand years ago, the 
Promethean-type tale of Python retells the same 
story of the divine maverick: a chthonic being 
betwixt this world and the underworld, the all- 
seeing serpent divinity holding the key to man’s 
enlightenment, who steals that wisdom or shares 
it with mankind and then becomes re-branded as 
a demon, a fallen angel, a trickster or a deceiver, 
much like Za, Azazel, and the rest. The Aryan de- 
mon Rahu (Za) had once been a Dravidian god and 
it’s clear that an old culture’s gods often become a 
dominating culture’s demons, and the archaic tools 
with which the old culture accessed their divine, 
be they psychedelic or otherwise, become heretical. 


Subsequently, the old chthonic sacramentals, such 
as amrita, or henbane—called “pythonian” by the 
ancient Greeks in honor of Python (Rudgley 
2000)—fell out of grace as easily as Lucifer fell from 
heaven, or Adam and Eve fell from the Garden of 
Eden. But like poor old Frank Olsen,* did they fall, 
or were they pushed? The identity of amrita was 
completely lost, and remains a matter of debate. 
Although few soma hunters have proposed 
tryptamines as the culprit—save perhaps McKenna 
(1992), who championed psilocybin-containing 
champignons—what the Tibetan lama Chégyam 
Trungpa says about it fits happily with the various 
tryptamine visions mentioned above: 


..-amrita is the principle of intoxicating extreme 
beliefs, belief in ego, and dissolving the bound- 
ary between confusion and sanity so that co- 
emergence can be realized. 


Perhaps a report of a multi-eyeballed Za-like en- 
tity being induced by Amanita muscaria might say 
something more for the favored identity of amrita; 
and yet, even though there’s some certainty that 
the ancients of the East never smoked DMT, 
perhaps any old entheogen will do. 
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But is there anything that can be found in this 
wayward meandering through myth and vision 
that offers a case for the genuine reification of “the 
other” encountered in psychedelic spaces on the 
far side of the psyche? Knowing that speculation 
is the vice of the precise and the virtue of the po- 
etic, I have no doubt that those wearing their left 
brain today will already have departed company 
with me somewhere along the line here. As a sci- 
entist myself, I have deeply questioned this tem- 
porary departure from so-called rational thought. 
But as an explorer of the weirder realms of the 
mind, I have also been forced occasionally to leap 
the fence at the edge of my field of expertise and 
traverse unknown territory. I don’t offer any of this 
as “fact” beyond the phenomenological, but merely 
as “possibility” in a psychic landscape as “off the 
map” as that provided by DMT. Indeed, here be 
dragons. And yes, beware that among the dragon’s 
treasure, all that glitters is not gold. Yet who can 
resist occasionally inspecting a few gems in case 
they are of any real value? ® 


Many-eyed dragon drawn by a psilocybin subject in Paris. 
(Note the similarity to the depiction of Azazel on page 7.) 
Image taken from Heim & Wasson’s 1965-1966 book 
Les Champignons Hallucinogeénes du Mexique. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Grossly simplified, Rodriguez proposes obtaining from the 
entities solutions to complex mathematics puzzles that the 
DMT experient does not know. Regrettably, this ingenious 
method for testing the reality of DMT entity encounters is 
subject to a number of flaws, such as the huge assumptions 
involved in expecting our supposed entities to be hyper-intel- 
ligent and/or have the desire to cooperate. The most crippling 
problem for his test, however, is what is known as the super- 
psi hypothesis—an issue long-proven difficult to surmount 
in parapsychological attempts to validate the existence of 
discarnate entities considered to be spirits of the dead (e.g. 
those apparently communicating via trance mediums). The 
problem is that, because clairvoyance, telepathy, and precog- 
nition (collectively called psi) have no theoretical (or even 
apparent) limits, it always remains a possibility that any in- 
formation provided by ostensibly discarnate entities may ac- 
tually be due to the super-psi of the person (e.g., the medium) 
receiving the information (see Braude 2002 for a comprehen- 
sive discussion). However, such an issue doesn’t carry quite as 
much currency with my perspective on investigating entities 
in this manuscript. 


2. Acronym (folklore and mythology, cultural studies and 
related disciplines) courtesy of foamy custard chef, Bob 
Trubshaw. For information, see www.indigogroup.co.uk/ 
foamycustard. 


3. “You get elves, everybody does.” Audio remix at Trip Recep- 
tacles, www.nvo.com/cd/trip. 


4. By “radical empirical” I refer to the term as championed by 
William James (2003/1912), which posits that standard sci- 
entific empiricism tries to reduce experience to bare sensa- 
tions at the expense of prior reasoning, intuition, revelation, 
or meaning. James argued that we see the world in terms of 
meaning and the actual connections made between phenom- 
ena, so introspection of experience is as legitimate a scientific 
enterprise for studying one’s experience and the contents of 
one’s own mind as is the mere observation of the sensation of 
experience (i.e., empiricism). 


5. Incidentally, when Alex Grey was asked about the preva- 
lence of disembodied eyes in psychedelic visions he merely 
said that they represent infinite awareness. However, he re- 
called that a woman who had seen his Dying painting had 
reported once traveling down a tunnel of eyes during a near- 
death experience (Hanna 1998). 


6. Frank Olsen was a U.S. Army officer who was unwittingly 
dosed with LSD by the CIA in 1953. A few days later—under 
CIA supervision—he plummeted to his death from a hotel 
window. It was alleged that he jumped, and the drugging 
incident was covered up for over twenty years as part of the 
secret MKULTRA operation. Forensic evidence from 1994 
added a new twist, strongly suggesting that Olsen was pushed: 
a murder, rather than a suicide. 
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GREEN FLAMES: 


THOUGHTS ON BURNING 


MAN, THE GREEN MAN, 


AND DIONYSIAN ANARCHISM, WITH FOUR PROPOSALS 


by Dale Pendell 


BURNING MAN AS A 
“TEMPORARY AUTONOMOUS ZONE" 


Burning Man was born in 
free and visionary revelry, and 
matured on the Black Rock 
Desert into a great gathering 
of the tribes, from the cyber- 
freaks to the lushy rednecks 
to the altered-consciousness 
pentathletes to the nasty 
punks to the fuckin’ hippies. 
And everything in between. 
This alone, from a historical 
perspective, is a matter for 
rejoicing and wonder. 


The End of 


There was another big event, 
not as big as Burning Man in 
numbers, but also historically 
important, in Golden Gate 
Park, forty years ago, that was 
called “Gathering of the 
Tribes.” Gary Snyder spoke at 
that event, as did Allen Gins- 
berg, Timothy Leary, Alan 
Watts, and others. 


Such gatherings often take place in what Hakim 
Bey calls a “temporary autonomous zone,” in cracks 
and hidden openings overlooked by the guardians 
of the State. Bey was careful to refrain from rigor- 
ously defining TAZ, but it is clear that TAZ is 
applicable to the free spirit and the festive excesses 
of Burning Man: 
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TAZ? 


The TAZ is like an uprising which does not engage 
directly with the State, a guerilla operation which 
liberates an area (of land, of 
time, of imagination) and then 
dissolves itself to re-form else- 
where/elsewhen, before the State 
can crush it. 


the True 
Hakim Bey 


Other forces besides the State 
can quell a temporary autono- 
mous zone: it can be co-opted 
by the market; it can exhaust 
its imagination and good will; 
or it can compromise itself into 
a more acceptable form. All of 
these forces continue to exert 
tremendous pressure on Burn- 
ing Man. 


Many burners feel that the 
“true TAZ” aspect of Burning 
Man peaked in the mid-1990s, 
and has declined ever since. 
Others, of course, say “stop 
complaining and party.” What- 
ever the truth, Burning Man is still a vibrant force 
with far-reaching social, political, and artistic po- 
tential. 


DIONYSIAN ANARCHISM 


There has been a debate going on in philosophy 
for 2500 years about human nature. In fact, it is 
the only really crucial question of philosophy. At 
stake is the rationalization for a hierarchical, op- 
pressive state. Before philosophers, religion im- 
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puted that human society should be like that of 
the gods, usually with a top god, and with the oth- 
ers doing their respective parts. These early state 
religions stressed that the kings on earth, if not 
divine themselves, were reflections of the order of 
heaven. 


Plato, in the Republic, introduced the “Noble Lie”: 
that the wise should tell the commoners lies and 
myths to keep them in their place. A corollary is 
that if you don’t assist this process, you are not 
one of the wise, and you will be punished, if not 
with death or imprisonment, at least with margin- 
alization. 


Thomas Hobbes said that people were rapacious 
beasts, who would start killing and eating each 
other if it weren't for an armed police force. Our 
mainstream culture seems desperate to maintain 
this viewpoint. During Hurricane Katrina, while 
the self-organizing cooperative efforts of tens of 
thousands of citizens to help each other went 
largely unreported, a scene of looting was replayed 
over and over. The clear message is “see, people can’t 
be trusted. We need the police.” In fact, police (or 
private security goons) broke up, and even fired 
on, the emerging cooperatives. 


So who is on the other side? Many, actually. First 
off, we have the evidence of anthropology and hu- 
man prehistory, which is overwhelmingly coopera- 
tive. We have the core teachings of deep mystical 
traditions. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau offered that much of the sick- 
ness, the antisocial, and criminal behavior in soci- 
ety was not the result of our intrinsic natures, but 
of the society itself. Many are quick to dismiss 
Rousseau with a put-down—“ahh, the Noble Sav- 
age.” Rousseau never talked about any noble sav- 
age. The term was invented by a mid-nineteenth 
century pro-slavery American anthropologist, and 
has been an astoundingly effective little lie to cut 
off discussion on this topic. 


Dionysian anarchism sides with the mystics and 
with anthropology. It sides with the way that 
people carry on their affairs most of the time: that 
is, cooperatively, and generally with a sense of good 
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will. It sides with the spirit of DIY: do-it-yourself. 
Dionysian anarchists stress that means and ends 
have to be in accord, and if we can just stop things 
from getting worse, society will spontaneously re- 
align itself towards freedom. That is our nature. 
As long as we have free horizons, as long as we are 
headed towards freedom and not away from it, we 
can relax a little with a long-term view. 


Forty years ago poet Gary Snyder, in answer to 
those who say that cooperative, non-coercive liv- 
ing is against human nature, wrote that we must 
patiently remind such people that they must know 
their own true natures first, before they can say 
that; those who have gone furthest into deep mind, 
into deep nature—mystics, meditators, and vision- 
ary explorers—have been reporting for several 
thousand years that we have nothing to fear. 


Gary’s solution included Buddhism and other in- 
trospective spiritual traditions, working within the 
context of tribal community, and opening to the 
radical teachings of the wild: wild places, wild ani- 
mals, and wild plants—the true sources of our cul- 
ture from our earliest beginnings. Timothy Leary 
stressed psychedelic visioning. Alan Watts talked 
about a philosophical sensualism. Ginsberg mod- 
eled the ecstatic spontaneity of the dancing bhakti. 


But let’s look briefly at where we are. 


Despite the pervasive rhetoric of progress from our 
politicians and media, for most people in the United 
States, for most plant and animal species, things 
are not getting better. 


Real wages have been declining for over a genera- 
tion. Measures of the quality of life have been de- 
clining. How much someone has to work to get by 
has been increasing. Infant mortality has been in- 
creasing. The percentage of the population in pov- 
erty has been increasing. Both the number of people 
and the percentage of the population in prison has 
risen dramatically. The United States has the larg- 
est prison population in the world, both in num- 
bers and by percentage. Plants, animals, and habi- 
tat are being consumed at an ever increasing rate 
by global corporations which, by their definition 
and legal charter, can never have enough. 
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There is of course an upside—for those near the 
top of the heap, things are better than ever. There 
is sort of a choice here, aristos vs. demos. You can get 
with the program, stop complaining, and with some 
smarts and a good birth you can join the 
winners. 


The Aztecs had a pathway for the commoners to 
gain entrance to the elite by becoming warriors 
and capturing sacrificial victims in the “flower 
wars”—wars maintained not for conquest of terri- 
tory but for just that reason of providing victims. 
(One had to capture five victims to gain the high- 
est ranking, with its attendant privileges, such as 
the right to drink chocolate.) 


FREEING THE IMAGINATION 


The first anarchist act is to free the imagination, to 
cut through our years of conditioning about what 
is “unthinkable.” By imagination, we do not mean 
mere reverie, but our imaging of the world, our 
mental picturing of who we are and the fundamen- 
tal nature of existence, of reality. This is imagina- 
tion in the sense that Blake used the word: the fire 
of consciousness, the fire of mind. Freeing the 
imagination means that you can act spontaneously 
in the world, not only artistically but in all of your 
interactions. 


This is not as easy as it sounds. How to do that? 


For poets, artists, musicians, dancers, meditators, 
and visionaries, it is a matter of continuing prac- 
tice: plumbing the depths of mind, learning how 
to listen, and then sharing our insights through 
performance. This is the ancient wisdom of all 
gift economies. 


ECOLOGY AND DEEP ECOLOGY 


The Black Rock Desert was one of Gary Snyder’s 
favorite places to come and camp long before Burn- 
ing Man ever went there, and it is one of the major 
inspirations for his poem “Mountains and Rivers 
without End.” 


On the Black Rock, the environment is impossible 
to ignore: it fills our eyes and tents and drinking 
cups with every dust storm. It roasts us or freezes 
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us. On the Playa, the spirit of place is never far 
away, even for newbies who have never heard of 
Lake Lahontan. 


At first glance, Burning Man, with its penchant 
for fire, excess, inebriation, celebration, sexuality, 
radical self-expression, and generators, hardly 
seems a candidate for greenness. But there is a con- 
nection—a connection in mythopoesis—at a 
deeper level than our laudable efforts at recycling 
and solar electricity and “leave no trace.” 


This connection relates to the difference between 
management ecology and deep ecology. Manage- 
ment ecology we need, desperately, but deep ecol- 
ogy we need even more. The Green Man is deep 
ecology—his leafy speaking is animistic. Plant in- 
telligence—with its sense of place and wild intel- 
ligence, with its sense of freedom—speaks through 
his mouth. 


The Green Man is the bridge, and the Green Man 
is madness. Ecstatic madness. Madness that recog- 
nizes that the earth is alive. What do we mean by 
that? Not that the earth is composed of cells with 
a DNA library, but that the earth is not a separate 
thing, distinct from our own living minds. Bud- 
dhists state that, ultimately, the seeming objectiv- 
ity of the “external” world is an illusion, that our 
own true nature and the salt of the Playa are not 
separate. This is the message that mystics and yo- 
gis and shamans have maintained for millennia. 
Once this is realized, the problems don’t go away, 
but cutting away a hillside, building a house or fac- 
tory, putting explosives into the earth, are all rec- 
ognized as having a transgressive nature. We then 
have a tendency to try to ask permission—what 
does the earth have to say about what we are do- 
ing, the hillside, the animal that we are going to 
eat? And then we try to make things right, with a 
sense of gratitude and perhaps a bit of shame, or 
even guilt, to bring things back into harmony with 
the spirits. We recognize that we are being gifted, 
that countless generations of effort, sacrifice, and 
imagination make possible our birth and our sus- 
tenance. So we want to give something back. In 
Snyder’s words: “Performance is currency in the 
deep world’s gift economy.” 
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THE GREEN MAN, DIONYSUS, 


AND DIVINE MADNESS 


In his last published essay, “Dionysus in 1990,” 
philosopher Norman O. Brown extended ideas of 
Georges Bataille and Marcel Mauss and others to 
invert the Marxist focus on production to that of 
consumption—more to the point, “wasteful con- 
sumption.” The idea of wasteful consumption is 
anathema to conservationists (and to all sane and 
rational people). The idea is, frankly, madness. 
Brown bets all with Socrates that if the madness is 
inspired by a god, that is, divine madness, it is the 
source of our greatest blessings. We might say that 
divine madness is the “wild” of consciousness. 


The name of the god, for Brown, is Dionysus. Icono- 
graphically, it is easy to recognize Dionysus in the 
Green Man, the one whose very speech is wild 
nature. 


Now Brown is not expecting people to actually bow 
down and worship Dionysus. For Brown, Dionysus 
is shorthand for an irrepressible wild and joyful 
energy. The opposite of this energy is the Grand 
Inquisitor, with his benevolent lies. Success or fail- 
ure seems to pivot on the issue of passive enter- 
tainment—Blake’s “spectral enjoyment.” The In- 
quisitor is betting that circuses will satisfy the 
masses. The Dionysian bets he is wrong. That is 
the idea behind “no spectators.” 


The traditional manifestation of Dionysian energy 
has always been through festivals. Barbara 
Ehrenreich points out that in medieval Spain a 
third of the days of the year were holidays for fes- 
tivals. There was a backwards day, a Feast of Fools 
when a donkey was led into the cathedral and the 
bishop’s miter placed on his head. Blasphemies 
were uttered, echoes of the Dionysian festivals of 
Greece. The Greeks were wise enough to recog- 
nize that although Dionysus meant trouble, the 
suppression of Dionysus was even worse—that try- 
ing to suppress the Dionysian spirit entirely, to end 
all licentiousness, all blasphemy, all risk, led to false 
madness, profane madness, and the sacrifice of chil- 
dren. Moloch. That is the true idolatry, when the 
blasphemies of art are petrified into literalism. 
The Romans, by the way, an Apollonian people, 
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suppressed the Bacchanalia with much blood- 
shed—perhaps the first “War on Drugs.” 


The church made occasional attempts to suppress 
the festivals—these moves mostly coming from 
Rome. The local priests generally resisted this sup- 
pression, saying that without the festivals they 
would have no congregation. Festivals, it should 
not surprise us, were sometimes the springboards 
for political rebellion. 


A hardier force against the festival was the Enlight- 
enment, along with mercantilism, and the Indus- 
trial Revolution. “Reason,” remember. Lenin even 
went so far as to praise the capitalists for disciplin- 
ing the working classes. 


We must remember that any time large groups of 
people can get together cooperatively, it puts the 
lie to the Hobbesian thesis that people are innately 
irresponsible and dangerous. That is the real rea- 
son that the government insists on police pres- 
ence—even though they are clearly unnecessary. 
Free festivals are a threat to the whole rationaliza- 
tion for the existence of the armed, coercive forces 
of “internal security.” Such a free festival would be 
a light to the world for centuries: proof that coop- 
erative living, free from armed coercion, is not “un- 
thinkable,” but the way things should be. Free the 
imagination! 


In Brown’s system (which I go into more deeply in 
my Inspired Madness, The Gifts of Burning Man, 
published in 2006 by North Atlantic Books), the 
rites of Dionysus, with their attendant licentious- 
ness, danger, fire, blasphemy, and wasteful con- 
sumption (combustion for its own sake), must be 
seen as prophylactic: they protect us from calam- 
ity—the Greeks certainly understood them thus. I 
like to joke that in a more enlightened age Burn- 
ing Man would be given a grant from the Defense 
Department, in gold. The alternative worship, as 
Brown clearly stated, is war. 


There is, alas, no proof for this thesis. The mytho- 
poetic foundation is very strong, but in the end 
it comes down to a wager. Everyone must choose 
a square. 
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A FEW PROPOSALS 
FOR BURNING MAN, LLC 


1. Stop the undercover stings by police. If you can’t 
stop them, at least speak out against them, LOUDLY 
and PUBLICLY. This violation of trust and good- 
will is the opposite of everything that Burning Man 
stands for. Smoking Cannabis may be illegal, but 
lying and violating another’s trust—“hey man, you 
got any weed you can share?”—is immoral and 
despicable. It is a poison that spreads distrust and 
division. It is the worst model of civic behavior. 
In the face of such behavior for Burning Man to 
state “we have an excellent relationship with law 
enforcement” amounts to collusion. 


Personally, I believe that all police presence should 
be reduced. And reduced again. Let’s free our imagi- 
nations and not dismiss this possibility as “impos- 
sible.” Why do we let police strut through the dance 
clubs? It’s time to push back. Tell the BLM we'll 
take the festival somewhere else—see what they 
say then. (The High Sierra Music Festival had some 
remarkable success with this tactic.) 


2. Stop the car searches. This one is easy. It’s wrong 
that the very first encounter upon arriving at Burn- 
ing Man is someone demanding to search one’s car, 
someone who tells me, “I can’t take your word for 
it.” That’s “spectator” thinking. 


How biga problem would it be ifa few people who 
can't afford a ticket sneak in? Maybe they should 
be there. Maybe they have something important 
to contribute. How many would there be? Three 
percent? Five percent? I’ll pay five percent more 
to cover them, until they can get their acts together. 
Isn’t our way to educate by example? Let’s see if 
we can make it work through the peer pressure 
of responsibility and good citizenship. Spirit of 
giving, anyone? 


3. Consider dropping charges against Paul Addis 
(the man who set fire to the Man on Monday night 
in 2007). Perhaps such a benevolent act of clem- 
ency could bring him back into the fold. Make him 
do community service at Camp Arctica to cool him 
off and help him make some new friends. At least 
talk to the guy—he clearly wants to say something. 
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4, Wouldn't “Dreaming America” or just “Dream- 
ing” be a better theme for 2008 than “The Ameri- 
can Dream.” Consider the contradictions in the 
theme announcement posted at burningman.com. 


Beneath a background of red, white, and blue 
(originally the flag of the East India Company, the 
English-speaking world’s first transnational corpo- 
ration), Burning Man has announced that the 2008 
theme will be “about patriotism.” While one might 
pledge some allegiance to “the soil of Turtle Island,” 
the Burning Man theme is presented entirely in a 
nationalistic context. This kind of patriotism is one 
of the greatest diseases of civilization, responsible 
not only for the deaths of many millions of per- 
sons, but for wide scale scorching of the earth. 


While waving a flag, Burning Man says this theme 
is not about flag worship (and, as well, that “flag 
burning [will] play no part in this year’s theme,” a 
rather ironic proscription). Presenting us with ide- 
ology, they say “leave ideology at home.” They seem 
to think that politics has to do with “the blue states 
and the red,” politics only in its most myopic and 
degenerate condition. 


Astonishingly, beneath this banner of patriotism 
and the American Dream, we are given a (mis- 
quoted) fragment of Robinson Jeffers’ poem “Shine, 
Perishing Republic.” Jeffers, a wise man, is not 
turning in his grave, but, rather, “sadly smiling.” 
The point is the next line of the poem (not quoted 
on the Burning Man web page): 


But for my children, I would have them keep 
their distance from the thickening center; 
corruption Never has been compulsory. 


Time for a regional? ® 
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FRAGRANS., 


AN EXPLORATION OF THE NARCOTIC SPICE 


by Ibo Nagano 


Nutmeg, now a common household spice, comes 
from the tree Myristica fragrans, which originates 
from the Indonesian Banda Islands (also known as 
the Spice Islands). The name nutmeg comes from 
Latin, nux muscat, meaning musky nut. Legend has 
it that when M. fragrans sets seed, the musky smell 
of the nutmegs is so overpowering that it causes 
birds of paradise to fall to the ground (Krieg 1964). 
This may have more to do with the narcotic prop- 
erties of nutmeg than with its characteristic scent, 
but it is this musky quality that has made nutmeg 
a popular flavoring for both sweet and savory 


dishes. 


While the inhabitants of the Banda Islands appar- 
ently made no use of nutmeg as a condiment, it is 
known to have been used as a spice and medicine 
in India and the Middle East as early as 700 B.c.z. 
(Kalbhen 1971), while its therapeutic applications 
have been recorded by Arab physicians since the 
seventh century c.g. (Weil 1967). Nutmeg did not 
appear in Europe until the Middle Ages and re- 
ports conflict regarding whether it was introduced 
by Arab traders or by returning crusaders, although 
it was probably a little of both. While introduced 
to Europe in the Middle Ages, nutmeg was likely a 
rare commodity until the sixteenth century when 
the Portuguese discovered that the Banda Islands 
were the hitherto concealed source of nutmeg 
(Stein et al. 2001). 


After this discovery, nutmeg became a major Euro- 
pean commodity. Trade was monopolized by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, but eventually came 
under sole control of the Dutch after an extended 
military campaign in 1621 that left most of the Is- 
lands’ inhabitants dead. The Dutch ran the Islands 
like a plantation and mounted regular expeditions 
to eradicate sources of nutmeg outside of their con- 
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trol. At the height of its value, nutmeg was carried 
by Europeans as a display of wealth. Nutmeg grat- 
ers became fashionable accoutrements, and diners 
would grate their own nutmeg at fancy restaurants. 
The Dutch continued to dominate the trade in 
nutmeg until the nineteenth century when the 
British took temporary control of the Banda Islands 
during the Napoleonic Wars and were able to break 
the monopoly by successfully cultivating nutmeg 
in the West Indies. Nutmeg has subsequently be- 
come a major export product in the West Indies 
and is now featured on the national flag of Grenada. 


By the twentieth century, the popularity of nut- 
meg as a spice subsided and stabilized. Around this 
time it became rumored that nutmeg was an effec- 
tive abortifacient. This use offered the West its first 
glimpses into the narcotic properties of nutmeg, as 
a number of young women became delirious after 
using large quantities of nutmeg to induce miscar- 
riages (Kalbhen 1971). 


It may have been these turn-of-the-century reports 
that led to the use of nutmeg in American prisons 
by the 1940s or earlier. Despite the length of time 
that nutmeg’s properties have been recognized, 
fairly little is understood about the actions of this 
mysterious nut. This article is an attempt to com- 
pile the existing information about nutmeg into 
one place and to provide the reader with a more 
comprehensive understanding of nutmeg and its 
peculiar properties. 


NUTMEG AS SPICE 


Of course, nutmeg is most well-known as a spice. 
Nutmeg also produces the spice “mace,” which is 
made from the red membrane, or aril, that covers 
the nutmeg seed. Mace is not as sweet as nutmeg, 
but has a more delicate flavor, although both are 
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used similarly in cooking. Mace contains the same 
oils that make nutmeg psychoactive. The popular- 
ity of the two spices peaked in England in the eigh- 
teenth century. The English used nutmeg to spice 
a wide array of dishes, including roast mutton, 
stewed pork, pies, puddings, and cordials. Nutmeg 
and mace have been used to flavor many other 
foods, such as soups, gravies, milk products, fruit 
juices, sweet sauces, gelatins, alcoholic beverages, 
snack foods, and breakfast cereals; they have also 
been used as general condiments. Sometimes nut- 
meg was used quite liberally in cooking. One sev- 
enteenth century cake recipe calls for six nutmegs 
to two pounds of sugar (Wilson 1999). Although 
nutmeg was once used widely to flavor a variety of 
dishes, and while it remains a component of 
most spice cabinets, its use has dwindled to the 
occasional flavoring of pies, cookies, and eggnog. 


NUTMEG AS MEDICINE 


Since the time that nutmeg became popular as a 
spice, it has also been used in medicine. Nutmeg 
has been employed for healing purposes from the 
Middle East, to India, to China. After being intro- 
duced to Europe, many of these medicinal applica- 
tions were then adopted by European physicians. 
While nutmeg was put to use for an assortment of 
medical purposes, several applications merit par- 
ticular mention due to their persistence and wide- 
spread acceptance. 


Nutmeg has been used to treat rheumatism in 
Indonesia, Malaysia, England, and China. The es- 
sential oil is used externally to treat rheumatic 
pains, limb pains, general aches, and inflammation. 
In England, far into the twentieth century, a nut- 
meg was simply carried in one’s pocket to ward off 
the pains of rheumatism (Rudgley 1998). 


Nutmeg has been used for its sedative effect to treat 
nervous complaints and to promote sleep in Ma- 
laysia and India. The inhabitants of the Moluccas 
would mix nutmeg with milk or a banana drink to 
give to children as a sleep aid (Ratsch 2005). In 
Europe, older women would carry nutmegs with 
them in silver graters to promote sound sleep (Krieg 
1964). Nutmeg has also been widely used as an 
analgesic. 
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Nutmeg is probably most widely used to treat stom- 
ach complaints. It has been used in South East Asia, 
India, the Middle East, and Europe to treat stom- 
ach aches and cramps, to aid digestion, and to 
dispel gas. 


Perhaps the most infamous medical use of nutmeg, 
as mentioned earlier, is as an abortifacient. It is 
not clear how far back this use dates, but it was a 
popular—albeit ineffective—‘“remedy” at the end 
of the nineteenth century and beginning of the 
twentieth century. 


While there doesn’t appear to be any traditional 
use of nutmeg as a mood elevator, several individu- 
als have noted that it does indeed have such prop- 
erties. The German writer Georg Meister noted 
nutmeg’s uplifting effects in his 1692 work Der 
Orientalisch-Indianische Kunst- und Lust-Gartner 
(Oriental-Indian Art and Pleasure Gardener) com- 
menting that “it can greatly refresh even the ill and 
cheer them up with fresh spirits” (Ratsch 2005); 
and the twelfth century mystic Hildegard von 
Bingen had this to say: 


When a human being eats nutmeg it opens his 
heart, and his sense is pure, and it puts him in 
a good state of mind. Take nutmeg and (in the 
same amount) cinnamon and some cloves and 
grind them up. And then, from this powder and 
some water, make flour—and roll out some little 
tarts. Eat these often and it will lower the bit- 
terness of your heart and your mind and open 
your heart and your numbed senses. It will make 
your spirit happy, purify and cleanse your mind, 
lower all bad fluids in you, give your blood a 
good tonic, and make you strong (Ratsch & 
Miiller-Ebeling 2006). 


I have personally noted that nutmeg taken regu- 
larly in small amounts helps elevate mood, while 
reducing stress and anxiety. 


Nutmeg is still used in Arabic and Indian folk medi- 
cine today, but its use as an herbal remedy in Eu- 
rope is long forgotten. Use as a medicine never 
seems to have caught on in the United States, with 
the exception of its use as an abortifacient in the 
nineteenth century. 
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NUTMEG AS APHRODISIAC 


One little-known application of nutmeg is its tra- 
ditional use as an aphrodisiac. In India, nutmeg 
has been added to curry dishes and also to betel 
quids for its aphrodisiac effect (Ratsch 2005). Nut- 
meg is recognized as an aphrodisiac in Malaysia 
and in Arab countries, and its counterpart, mace, 
is prescribed by physicians in the Near East as an 
aphrodisiac (Forrest & Heacock 1972). 


While the use of nutmeg as an aphrodisiac in Eu- 
rope does not appear to have been well-known or 
widespread, several examples exist. William 
Salmon, a seventeenth century Englishman writ- 
ing in 1693, described a self-experiment in which 
nutmeg oil rubbed on the genitals produced sexual 
excitation (Rudgley 1998, citing Salmon 1693). 
Most peculiar, perhaps, is an old German folk tra- 
dition in which a girl would swallow a nutmeg 
whole, collect the intact nut after it passed, and 
then powder and mix it in the food of her beloved. 
Doing such was supposed to cause the man in ques- 
tion to fall deeply in love with the girl (Ratsch 
2005). 


The traditional use of nutmeg as an aphrodisiac 
was recently put to the test by researchers at the 
Aligarh Muslim University in Aligarh, India. Their 
findings strongly support such an application. Their 
study was conducted by orally administering a 50% 
ethanol extract of nutmeg to male rats and moni- 
toring changes in mating behaviors and sexual 
function. The extract was shown to significantly 
increase the frequency of erections and the mount- 
ing frequency, to decrease the amount of time be- 
tween sexual episodes, and to significantly delay 
ejaculation in the test animals. In an earlier study 
on male mice, conducted by the same group, four 
of the six mice mated three females each while the 
remaining two mated five females each. This is in 
comparison to the control group, where two mice 
mated two females each and the remaining four 
mated only one female a piece. In order to test the 
purely libido-enhancing effects of nutmeg sepa- 
rately from the effects on physical sexual function, 
the research group anesthetized the genitals of the 
test animals and monitored the mounting behav- 
ior. While the rats could not properly perform, their 
attempts to mount were significantly higher than 
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those in the control group. In addition, the research 
group conducted testing to determine the toxicity 
of the 50% ethanol extract, and found that doses 
up to eight times the active dose in the test ani- 
mals displayed no signs of short-term toxicity (i.e., 
no mortality and no gross behavioral changes). The 
findings of these studies strongly corroborate the 
traditional uses of nutmeg to improve sexual func- 
tion and enhance the sex drive, and suggest that 
nutmeg may be a safe and effective herbal remedy 
in treating sexual disorders (Tajuddin et al. 2003; 
Tajuddin et al. 2005). 


NUTMEG FOR DREAM ENHANCEMENT 


There is not much written about the effect of nut- 
meg upon dreaming. Many experimenters have 
described the effects of nutmeg as having a dream- 
like quality and of promoting vivid daydreams. 
Many users also report increased dream recall as 
well as an increase in the vividness and lucidity of 
their dreams. From my own experiences, as well, I 
have found that nutmeg increases dream recall. 


The most complete report of the effects of nutmeg 
on dreams comes from Paul Devereaux, who 
ingested two teaspoons of ground nutmeg and 
sprinkled essential oil of nutmeg on his pillow and 
sheets as part of a self-experiment. Devereaux re- 
ported becoming fully self-aware during a dream 
where he was flying through a tunnel at high speed. 
Devereaux also found that his tactile senses were 
partially operational while dreaming. When fly- 
ing over a landscape of sorts, Devereaux described 
snatching at the leaves of a passing tree and re- 
ported feeling “the pull of the branches and the 
foliage digging into my hand” (Rudgley 1998). 


Devereaux’s report reinforces the contention that 
nutmeg may have an effect on the lucidity of 
dreams and on dream recall; however, more 
definite support is lacking. 


NUTMEG AS INEBRIANT 


Nutmeg has historically been used in Egypt as a 
surrogate for hashish. It has also been used in 
India, either chewed, or snuffed with tobacco, or 
added to betel chew, but little information is avail- 
able on these practices (Schultes & Hofmann 1992). 
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Nutmeg was introduced first as a spice into Eu- 
rope, and later as a medicine. The Europeans re- 
mained ignorant of the inebriating properties of 
this most popular of spices for several centuries. 


The first nutmeg inebriation on record was re- 
ported in 1576 when a pregnant English woman 
became delirious after eating between ten and 
twelve nutmegs (Stein et al. 2001). Had it not been 
for the rumors of nutmeg’s efficaciousness as an 
abortifacient, the psychoactive properties of nut- 
meg may have remained unknown for a long time. 
Occasional case notes of nutmeg poisoning were 
published subsequently, but nutmeg’s inebriating 
qualities remained largely obscure and unexplored. 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, nutmeg again became popular as an abortifa- 
cient. The tales of nutmeg poisoning increased, and 
many more case studies were reported. This helped 
to paint a clearer picture of the actions and effects 
of nutmeg, It is not certain how nutmeg came to 
be a recreational drug, but it appears to have its 
origins in the early twentieth century when its use 
emerged in United States’ prisons as an alterna- 
tive to marijuana and other illicit substances. Some 
authors suggest that use of nutmeg as a narcotic 
didn’t emerge until after World War II. However, 
the report by Malcolm X that there was a nutmeg 
culture at Charlestown State Prison in 1946 sug- 
gests that prisoners had already been keen to the 
properties of nutmeg for some time. Malcolm X 
described his experiences with nutmeg in his 
autobiography, published in 1965: 


I first got high in Charlestown on nutmeg. My 
cellmate was among at least a hundred nutmeg 
men who, for money or cigarettes, bought from 
kitchen worker inmates penny matchboxes full 
of stolen nutmeg. I grabbed a box as though it 
were a pound of heavy drugs. Stirred into a glass 
of cold water, a penny matchbox full of nutmeg 
had the kick of three or four reefers (Haley 
1965). 


Malcolm X’s autobiography sparked interest in 
nutmeg’s narcotic properties within the counter- 
culture—interest that has carried through to the 
present day. The use of nutmeg in prisons eventu- 
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ally became so widespread that nutmeg was ulti- 
mately removed from prison kitchens. 


The fact that nutmeg was cheap and legal made 
the narcotic popular among prisoners, seamen, sol- 
diers, and struggling musicians. Jazz saxophonist 
Charlie Parker reportedly knew about the narcotic 
properties of nutmeg, and would take the ground 
spice in Coca-Cola or milk (Rudgley 1998). 


While many have experimented with nutmeg since 
the 1960s, it remains viewed as a second-class drug, 
deserving of little attention. 


EFFECTS OF NUTMEG 


Physiological effects include dry mouth, nausea, 
tachycardia, cutaneous flushing, paresthesia, hypo- 
tension, euphoria, detachment, CNS excitation, 
hallucinations, and dyspnea. Nutmeg does not 
cause any obvious effect on pupil size. 


Nutmeg is perhaps best described as a deliriant. In 
low doses nutmeg inebriation shares characteris- 
tics of the combination of alcohol and marijuana. 
In higher doses the effects are more similar to those 
of the tropane alkaloids, causing confusion, disori- 
entation, and hallucinations. The effects of nutmeg 
come on and dissipate in waves. One moment there 
may be a feeling of inebriation, while the next 
moment the feeling has passed. As the effects sub- 
side, the veil between ordinary and non-ordinary 
reality remains thin, allowing the user some con- 
trol to switch back and forth between states of con- 
sciousness. 


One reason why the effects of nutmeg remain mys- 
terious to so many is that nutmeg inebriation fol- 
lows a unique time-line. This is also the cause of 
much animosity towards nutmeg. People approach 
nutmeg expecting effects to come on within an 
hour as they do with traditional psychedelics like 
psilocybin-containing mushrooms or LSD. When 
it does not, people—believing they have not taken 
enough—will increase their dose and inadvertently 
become much more inebriated than planned. To 
best describe the effects of nutmeg inebriation, and 
to avoid mishaps, I have broken them down into 
stages and summarized the effects that one might 
experience during each phase of inebriation. 
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THRESHOLD STAGE (hours 1-4): The major 
effects of nutmeg generally do not take effect until 
the fourth hour after ingestion. However, nutmeg 
produces subtle effects within the first hour, and 
the effects rise in waves over the next three hours 
until inebriation takes hold. These effects are of- 
ten written off as placebo due to their mild nature, 
but the changes are noticeably distinct. Generally 
these threshold effects are experienced as a combi- 
nation of feeling energetic and yet markedly re- 
laxed at the same time. One may perceive changes 
in pressure in the head, changes which are usually 
interpreted as either light-headedness or the be- 
ginnings of a headache. The effects experienced in 
this stage are otherwise similar to those caused by 
a pint or two of good beer, depending on dosage. 


INITIAL INEBRIATION (hours 4-8): The truly 
inebriating properties of nutmeg generally take 
hold within the fourth or fifth hour following con- 
sumption. By this time cotton mouth has set in and 
the eyes have become bloodshot. The inebriation 
takes on a strong alcohol/marijuana-like buzz, 
which continues to rise in waves, and concentra- 
tion becomes difficult. The senses become enhanced 
and hilarity tends to set in. This is followed by the 
onset of closed-eye visuals, time distortion, and the 
beginnings of slurred speech. Reality may take on 
a dream-like nature during this stage. 


PEAK INEBRIATION (hours 8-12): The peak 
generally sets in around the eighth or ninth hour 
following ingestion and usually continues for three 
or four hours. At this point the user may experi- 
ence auditory hallucinations, closed-eye visuals and 
possibly mild open-eye visuals, including walls 
breathing and disturbances in the peripheral 
vision. The user’s speech may become slurred and 
he or she may experience loss of coordination simi- 
lar to drunkenness. 


END OF PEAK (hours 13-18): Around the thir- 
teenth hour it usually becomes apparent that the 
peak is over and the user might feel a slight letting 
up in the effects. The effects decrease slowly, and 
usually do so in waves, much like the onset. 
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RESIDUAL INEBRIATION (hours 19-25): 
By hour nineteen the main inebriating effects of 
nutmeg have generally worn off. The user will prob- 
ably still feel moderately stoned for the next seven 
or eight hours. Some report feeling weak and tired 
by this point in the trip. Those who sleep during 
this stage may find their dreams to be exception- 
ally vivid and easy to recall upon waking. Hang- 
over effects may set in for those who forget to 
remain hydrated. 


FINAL STAGE-BASELINE (hours 26-32): 
By hour thirty-two most users will be more or less 
back to baseline. The user will likely continue to 
feel relaxed, perhaps slightly stoned, and may con- 
tinue to experience difficulty concentrating for 
another day or two. 


DOSAGE 


The potency of nutmeg can vary significantly from 
sample to sample; one should be aware of how po- 
tent one’s material is before taking a large dose. 
Nutmeg from the East Indies is said to be more 
potent than that produced in the West Indies, and 
freshly ground nutmeg is reputed to be more po- 
tent than pre-ground. Nutmeg is not very condu- 
cive to adjustment of dose since onset may take up 
to six hours, making familiarity with potency quite 
important. 


The following information on dosage is based on 
my own experiences and on an analysis of 176 
experience reports posted on-line at Erowid.org. 


THRESHOLD (3-5 grams or I-1.5 tsp) 

A threshold dose of nutmeg is marked by eupho- 
ria, relaxation, mood elevation, hilarity and en- 
hancement of the senses. Baseline is around hour 
eighteen. Some people will not experience effects 
at this level. 


LOW—MODERATE (6-10 grams or 1.5—3 tsp) 
A low—moderate dose of nutmeg will produce a 
more distinct effect than a threshold dose, and may 
cause visual distortions, closed-eye visuals, and au- 
ditory hallucinations. Short-term memory may 
become impaired and speech may become slightly 
slurred during the peak of a low—moderate dose. 
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MODERATE (11-15 grams or 1-1.5 Tbsp) 

A moderate dose of nutmeg can cause slurred 
speech, disorientation, and loss of coordination. 
Previously stated effects increase and the user may 
experience mild visual phenomenon. 


MODERATE-HIGH (16-20 grams or 1.5—2 Tbsp) 
A moderate—high dose may produce a waking 
dream-like state. One individual sought emergency 
room services after ingesting 15-20 grams of 
nutmeg. The user reported experiencing trouble 
breathing, blackouts, delusions, and panic (Mar- 
quis 2006). 


HIGH (20-25 grams or 2—2.5 Tbsp) 

A high dose may increase the perception of being 
in a dream world. Users may begin experiencing 
stomach pain. 


NOT RECOMMENDED (25+ grams or 2.5+ Tbsp) 
Doses this high usually will not increase the psy- 
choactive effects of nutmeg, but will likely increase 
the length of the trip and thus will take longer to 
recover from. Physical discomforts such as stom- 
ach pain, abnormally rapid heartbeat, nausea, and 
dizziness tend to increase. Vomiting seldom occurs. 
User may experience trouble breathing or trouble 
urinating. Users may also become delusional. Out 
of sixty-six individuals who reported taking more 
than 25 grams of nutmeg, 17% reported having a 
difficult experience and 45% of these sought emer- 
gency room care. The average dose for those re- 
porting negative effects was between 29 and 30 
grams, though the median dose was only 25 grams. 
The average dose for those seeking ER care was 
47.5 grams, while the median dose was 52.5 grams. 
With the variability in potency of nutmeg, some 
samples might require a high dose to produce a 
moderate effect, but one should be extremely 
familiar with the potency of his or her material 
before taking a high or not-recommended dose. 


PREPARATION 


The easiest way to take nutmeg is to grind whole 
nutmegs and add them to juice. Freshly ground nut- 
meg is the best, because powdered nutmeg soon 
loses the oils that give it its distinct flavor and 
unique properties. I find the flavor goes with or- 
ange juice quite well—one just has to accept that 
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the juice will be thick, if not chunky. A good way 
to test the potency of nutmeg is to insert a darning 
needle (or similar device) one centimeter into the 
flesh of the nut; if a drop of oil bubbles up after 
pulling the needle out then the nutmeg is good. 


Karlos Fandango reports on Erowid.org that the ac- 
tive principle can be extracted by boiling nutmeg 
and collecting the waxy film that collects on top of 
the pot as the water cools (Fandango 2001). What 
Fandango has described is a way of extracting the 
fixed oil of nutmeg, otherwise known as nutmeg 
butter. Nutmeg butter has limited medicinal or cos- 
metic use, and does not contain the suspected ac- 
tive components of nutmeg, which are primarily 
myristicin, elemicin, and safrole (while myristicin 
alone has been shown to be psychoactive, it does 
not appear to completely replicate the inebriation 
caused by nutmeg). Nutmeg butter does contain 
trimyristin, which may have slight sedative effects. 
However, my attempts to repeat Fandango’s recipe 
produced no sedation nor any other psychoactive 
effects. 


Another preparation floating around the Internet 
is a recipe for “space paste” (Me 2001). The recipe 
is as follows, where one “part” equals a tablespoon. 


4 parts nutmeg (ground from whole nutmeg) 
4 parts almonds (soak overnight and rinse) 
4 parts raw pistachios 

2 parts cinnamon 

I part cumin 

I part tarragon 

I part oregano 

1 part basil 

I part turmeric 

'/, part cayenne pepper 

'/, part black pepper 

maple syrup (to taste) 


One Internet poster, identifying himself as “Me,” 
compared eating two tablespoons of space paste to 
eating marijuana brownies and reported that this 
dose produced mild hallucinations (Me 2001). Two 
tablespoons of paste would contain less than one 
teaspoon of nutmeg—a threshold dose at best. 
However, a quick search of the Internet demon- 
strated that “Me” was not the only individual to 
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have success with this recipe. The following ques- 
tion was submitted to a medical web site: 


Mother brings 14 y.o. female to emergency room. 
Initial exam is exceptional for elevated respira- 
tion and BP, nausea, moderate perspiration, and 
child complaining of colorful hallucinations. A 
typical LSD case, or maybe an exotic hallucino- 
gen? Nope. Kids made a concoction out of the 
following ingredients: Nutmeg, almonds, raw 
pistachios, cinnamon, cumin, tarragon, oregano, 
basil, turmeric, cayenne pepper, black pepper, 
and Maple Syrup, mixed into a vanilla 
milkshake. Nice coating for pork chops, but is 
there anything here that would explain the 
patient’s condition? — Houston, TX (Houston 
2006). 


The questioner was advised that nutmeg was the 
likely culprit. However, given the low levels of 
nutmeg, other ingredients likely play a synergistic 
role in the inebriating effect. The author, “Me,” de- 
clares that the recipe will not work unless all in- 
gredients are included. Black pepper also contains 
high levels of myristicin, and the Winter 2003 is- 
sue of The Entheogen Review commented on how 
the chemical piperine from black pepper inhibits 
the metabolism of some drugs/chemicals, leading 
to an increase in their effects [TER 12(4): 134]. 
Capsaicin, a chemical found in cayenne pepper, is 
also a mild inhibitor of cytochrome P450 2EI, 
which is a mixed-function oxidase involved in 
metabolism that mediates some drug interactions. 
It could be that one or both of these peppers is the 
reason why lower doses of nutmeg seem to have 
stronger effects when taken via this preparation. 


While few inebriating plant preparations are pal- 
atable for the average person, there are some low- 
dose nutmeg preparations useful as aphrodisiacs 
or mood-elevators that are quite agreeable. Add 
'/, to 1/, tsp of nutmeg to a cup of hot chocolate 
and let it simmer until the surface of the drink 
becomes oily. This makes for a spicy drink that 
helps to allay anxiety and imbues confidence and 
a positive outlook. 


Christian Ratsch and Claudia Miller-Ebeling 
(2006) offer the following recipe for “Cookies for 
Preventing Sadness” in their book Pagan Christmas: 
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The Plants, Spirits, and Rituals at the Origins of Yule- 
tide. The recipe is slightly modified for purposes of 
American baking measurements. 


2 Tbsp ground nutmeg 

2 Tbsp ground cinnamon 
1.5 tsp ground cloves 

3 cups flour 

°/, cup sugar 

2 sticks of butter 

2 eggs 

pinch salt 

*/, cup chopped almonds 


Mix ingredients and bake cookies at 350°F for five 
to ten minutes. The cookies are sweet, spicy, and 
they lift the spirits. Perfect for the holidays. 


PHARMACOLOGY & TOXICITY 

Nutmeg consists of 45-60% cellulose and solid mat- 
ter, 24-40% fixed oils and 5—15% volatile oils. The 
fixed oil (or “butter”) of nutmeg is an orange- 
colored waxy substance. The butter contains 70— 
85% trimyristin, which has been shown to have a 
sedative effect on chickens, and it also contains 
myristic acid. The real power of nutmeg, however, 
is contained within the volatile (or essential) oil. 


The volatile oil of nutmeg is a pale-yellow, nearly 
colorless liquid, with a distinct smell of nutmeg. 
The volatile oil contains 80% monoterpenes and 
5% monoterpene alcohols with the remainder made 
up by aromatic ethers and miscellaneous com- 
pounds (Forrest & Heacock 1972). The aromatic 
ether fraction contains myristicin, elemicin, and 
safrole, along with other alkyl-benzene derivatives, 
such as estragole, eugenol, iso-elemicin, iso- 
eugenol, methyl-eugenol, methyl-isoeugenol, 
and methoxy-eugenol (Kalbhen 1971; Forest & 
Heacock 1972; Shulgin 1967; Shulgin et al. 1967; 
Duke 2008), and it is believed to be responsible 
for the psychoactive effects of nutmeg. 


It has been speculated that the psychoactivity of 
myristicin, elemicin, and safrole is due to their me- 
tabolizing into known psychoactive compounds. 
Alexander Shulgin proposed in 1967 that the com- 
pounds would metabolize in the body as follows: 
myristicin to MMDA,; elemicin to TMA; and safrole 
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into MDA (Shulgin 1967). However, studies that 
have tried to confirm this process were unable to 
detect amphetamine-type compounds in the urine 
of rats that were administered myristicin and safrole 
(Forest & Heacock 1972, citing Oswald et al. 1971). 


The psychoactive effects of nutmeg are still not well 
understood, and only myristicin has been tested 
on human subjects. 


Myristicin, or methoxysafrole, is a benzodioxole 
with slight MAO-inhibiting properties. Myristicin 
is a colorless oil that generally does not crystallize, 
even at extremely low temperatures (i.e., -30°C). 
Myristicin is mostly stable upon storage, but still 
subject to gradual changes in composition. 
Myristicin is insoluble in water and only slightly 
soluble in ethanol. The best solvents for extracting 
myristicin are benzene and diethy] ether. 


Myristicin generally makes up 4—8% of nutmeg’s 
volatile oil and has been found in concentrations 
as high as 1.3% of nutmeg by weight (C.E.BS. 
2005). The myristicin content in mace is generally 
double that of nutmeg, making it potentially more 
potent than nutmeg. 


Myristicin is active at the 5-HT receptors in the 
brain, and has been shown to have hypotensive, 
sedative, anti-depressant, anesthetic, hallucino- 
genic, and serotonergic properties (Sangalli & 
Chiang 2001). Large doses generally cause hyper- 
excitability, followed by CNS depression. Myristicin 
is fairly unique as a hallucinogen (if it may be clas- 
sified as such), because it lacks a nitrogen atom. It 
is also rare for acompound lacking a nitrogen group 
to show activity at the brain’s 5-HT receptors. 


Myristicin’s psychoactive properties were con- 
firmed by a study on ten human participants in 
1961 (Hallstrom & Thuvander 1997, citing Truitt 
et al. 1961). Each of the participants was adminis- 
tered 400 mg of myristicin, or approximately 6-7 
mg/kg by body weight. Only four of the partici- 
pants experienced psychoactive effects, including 
euphoria, anxiety, and trouble concentrating,’ That 
only four participants experienced psychoactive ef- 
fects at this level suggests that 400 mg or (6-7 mg/ 
kg) is a threshold effective dose for nearly half of 
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the population. Time of onset was between two and 
three hours after ingestion. Interestingly, 400 mg 
of myristicin is around twice the amount of 
myristicin that would be present in a moderate— 
high psychoactive dose of nutmeg, suggesting that 
myristicin is not the sole psychoactive agent in 
nutmeg. 


Myristicin is found elsewhere in nature, notably 
in black pepper, carrots, celery, dill weed, parsley, 
and parsnip. Myristicin is almost completely pro- 
cessed in the body within 48 hours of ingestion. 
This long processing period may help to explain 
the extraordinary length of nutmeg’s effect. 


Because of myristicin’s close relationship with sa- 
frole, it has long been considered a “suspected car- 
cinogen.” However, scientific data is lacking on this 
point. Several studies indicate possible carcinoge- 
nicity, but the results have been statistically insig- 
nificant. Myristicin has shown mild DNA binding 
properties, an indicator of carcinogenicity, but has 
not been found to be genotoxic (Hallstrom & 
Thuvander 1997). 


In one study, twelve rats were administered 10 mg/ 
kg of myristicin per day for twenty-six days. After 
this period, no differences in body weight were dis- 
cernible from the control group and no abnormali- 
ties were detected in the liver or kidneys. The LD- 
50 (lethal dose for 50% of the population) in rats 
was shown to be greater than 1000 mg/kg 
(Hallstrom & Thuvander 1997). For comparison 
sake, the threshold effective dose in humans stands 
around 6-7 mg/kg. 


Myristicin has also been suspected as a potential 
hepatotoxin, but the studies available suggest that 
rather than being hepatotoxic, myristicin may in 
fact be hepatoprotective (Morita et al. 2003). 


One study consisted of injecting mice with LPS (li- 
popolysaccharide) and p-GaIN (p-galactosamine), 
both liver toxins, and measuring the changes in 
levels of ALT (alanine aminotransferase) and AST 
(aspartate aminotransferase), both enzymes that 
indicate liver injury. A single oral dose of myristicin 
at quantities of 50, 100 and 200 mg/kg was shown 
to inhibit serum elevations of both ALT and AST 
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in the injected mice (Morita et al. 2003). Further, 
DNA fragmentation generally caused by the liver 
toxins LPS and p-GalIN was effectively suppressed 
by a single oral dose of 200 mg/kg of myristicin 
(Morita et al. 2003). 


Several studies on mice suggest that myristicin may 

reduce the frequency of and inhibit the growth of 
tumors. One study showed that myristicin signifi- 
cantly reduced tumor formation in the lungs and 
forestomachs of mice with benzo(a)pyrene-induced 
carcinogenicity (Hallstrom & Thuvander 1997). 
Myristicin has also been shown to be an inducer 
of GST (glutathione S-transferase), a substance that 
inhibits tumorigenesis. Myristicin was shown to 
cause a fourfold increase in GST activity in the liver 
and a threefold increase in the small intestine 
(C.S.W.G,. 1997). 


Studies on other animals have been less promis- 
ing. Cats orally administered 400 mg/kg of 
myristicin experienced fatty degeneration of the 
liver while rabbits and guinea pigs administered 
myristicin subcutaneously experienced both brain 
and liver lesions (Forrest & Heacock 1972). 


Studies on chronic and reproductive toxicity and 
carcinogenicity of myristicin are still lacking. Fur- 
ther studies on myristicin’s hepatoprotective and 
tumor-inhibiting properties are also needed. 


Elemicin, one of the other suspected psychoactive 
components of nutmeg, is similar to myristicin in 
that it lacks a nitrogen group and is also active at 
the brain’s 5-HT receptors. Elemicin has displayed 
anti-depressant, hallucinogenic, anti-histamine, 
hypotensive and anti-serotonergic properties 
(Sangalli & Chiang 2000). There is some evidence 
of DNA binding and genotoxicity with elemicin 
(C.E.ES. 2005). Studies on hepatocarcinogenicity 
have been inconclusive. 


Safrole is also suspected of contributing to the psy- 
choactive properties of nutmeg, but there is sparse 
evidence to support this theory. Safrole makes up 
75-80% of oil of sassafras, which has been used 
medicinally for hundreds of years and has never 
been reported to be hallucinogenic (Forrest & 
Heacock 1972). The FDA considers safrole to be 
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carcinogenic—a finding that some herbalists take 
issue with based on its long history of safe use by 
various Native American groups (Buhner 1998). 


The terpenes are generally not suspected of con- 
tributing to the psychoactivity of nutmeg. How- 
ever, many compounds from the terpenic fraction 
of nutmeg are structurally similar to known CNS 
stimulants. Overdoses on some terpene-contain- 
ing medicines have also been reported to produce 
similar reactions to those caused by nutmeg (Forrest 
& Heacock 1972). Whether psychoactive or not, 
the terpenes may still contribute to the effect of 
nutmeg by irritating the gastrointestinal tract 
and thus facilitating absorption of the suspected 
psychoactive compounds (Kalbhen 1971). 


While the toxicity of nutmeg is still in question, 
there are numerous reports of accidental poison- 
ings and emergency room visits that help provide 
some extra information. In poisoning cases vitals 
are taken and organs are checked and monitored 
for abnormalities. Several case studies merit brief 
mention. The Journal of Internal Medicine reported 
on the case of a thirty-two-year-old man who 
sought emergency room care after ingesting seven 
grams of ground nutmeg (Sjoholm et al. 1998). The 
hospital ran tests on the man and found that his 
blood count, electrolyte levels, calcium and liver 
enzymes were all within normal ranges. The Jour- 
nal of Clinical Toxicology also reported on a nutmeg 
poisoning case involving a thirteen-year-old who 
had ingested 15-25 grams of nutmeg (Sangalli & 
Chiang 2000). Tests conducted on the boy showed 
that electrolyte levels, renal and liver function, uri- 
nalysis, hematology, and a pelvic ultrasound all re- 
turned without abnormality. Almost all cases of 
nutmeg poisoning are resolved without note and 
most emergency room visits are accounted for by 
accidental poisonings or by panic reactions. 


There are two recorded deaths involving nutmeg 
poisoning. The first case involved an eight-year- 
old boy who ingested fourteen grams of nutmeg, 
or the equivalent of 560 mg/kg of myristicin by 
body weight (Stein et al. 2001). The boy fell into a 
coma and died twenty-four hours after ingestion. 
There do not appear to be any other explanations 
beyond nutmeg poisoning for the boy’s death. The 
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second case involved the death of a fifty-five-year- 
old woman (Stein et al. 2001). The woman was 
found with toxic, but not fatal, concentrations of 
flunitrazepam (Rohypnol) in her blood. Blood tests 
also showed the presence of myristicin, with a 
speculated dose of between 560 and 840 mg/kg of 
myristicin by body weight. While the myristicin 
levels in the two fatal cases are comparable, it is 
believed that the combination of a high dose of 
nutmeg and a toxic dose of flunitrazepam was the 
cause of death. Other instances from emergency 
rooms and poison control centers report that cases 
of nutmeg poisoning involving up to eighty grams 
of nutmeg (or up to 1100 mg/kg of myristicin by 
body weight) have occurred without the presence 
of life-threatening symptoms (Stein et al. 2001). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Nutmeg has been used for thousands of years for 
multiple purposes. It appears to have a fairly large 
safety margin for use, although the long-term 
effects of nutmeg use on the body are not well un- 
derstood. The biggest known danger from experi- 
mentation is dehydration, and the biggest discom- 
fort the resulting hangover. By keeping non-alco- 
holic/non-caffeinated fluids handy, and drinking 
often, this hangover (which can otherwise last 
several days) can likely be avoided. 
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The most promising aspects of nutmeg seem to be 
its potential as an anti-depressant and as an aph- 
rodisiac when used in small doses. I have felt im- 
provements in mood and decreases in anxiety with 
as little as '/, tsp in a cup of chocolate, or with one 
or two cookies from the recipe above. With knowl- 
edge of nutmeg’s mood-elevating properties going 
back a thousand years or more, further investiga- 
tion into the potential of nutmeg as an anti- 
depressant seems merited. 


All in all, nutmeg is a well-rounded little nut. It 
may be used to brighten your day, to spice up your 
love life, to flavor your food, to induce vivid dreams, 
or to just get plain stoned. This seed has been over- 
looked and misunderstood by many entheophiles, 
but once one is privy to her secrets she can 
become a valuable ally. @ 


Footnotes 

1. Another secondary source (Shulgin et al. 1967) 
also citing Truitt et al. 1961, claimed symptoms from 
400 mg of myristicin “at least suggestive of psy- 
chotropic effects in 6 out of 10 subjects.” The origi- 
nal paper by Truitt et al. states that there was a 
“definite reaction” in each of 4 subjects, and that 
2 subjects each had a “questionable reaction.” 


Trout’s Notes on Some Simple Tryptamines was out of print 
for a while, but it is once again available in a completely 
updated edition. At 304 pages, with over 400 illustrations, 
including more than 300 full-color photographs, Some 
Simple Tryptamines is an invaluable reference tool for those 
interested in psychoactive plants containing tryptamines, 
as well as assorted synthetic tryptamines. Some Simple 
Tryptamines is the most comprehensive and detailed over- 
view that exists concerning this subject. Softcover, printed 
on high quality acid-free paper, with a sturdy sewn-and- 
glued binding. It's a book that belongs in every serious 
psychonaut's library, and the addition of color photographs 
for this expanded edition is tremendously helpful for 
the purpose of identifying botanicals. The book is $50 
(USA), $55 (foreign), from www.entheogenreview.com/ 
somesimpletrypta.htm| 
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FEEDBACK 


INSECTOID SPHINX ENTITIES 


A few years back I read Ecstatic Body Postures by 
Belinda Gore. The premise of this book is how 
doing yoga-like poses and forms based on body 
positions of sculptures and figurines from various 
cultures of antiquity can help induce altered mind 
states. 


I got the idea (it seemed like a good one at the 
time) to take mushrooms and go to the spa I work 
out at regularly, to try out these “ecstatic positions.” 
Inspired by the article “Mushroom Ayahuasca” by 
James Kent in the then-recent issue of Psychedelic 
Illuminations magazine (“...your mushroom trip will 
be twice as strong and ten-times [weirder]”), I de- 
cided to try the fungus with Syrian rue seeds. I ate 
three 1.5-inch Psilocybes with six gel-caps of rue 
seed, and motored over to the health club (in clear 
violation of Erowid’s very conscientious “don’t 
drive on drugs” guidelines, which this story pre- 
dates). I’m starting to “come on” while driving; once 
there, I quickly get my gym clothes on and sit down 
at the quadriceps/thigh-strengthening machine. I 
close my eyes and BAM! Suddenly I’m in an M.C. 
Escher-type world of endlessly unfolding silver 
mirrors, realizing that I have grievously erred with 
regard to Leary’s “set and setting” protocol. Well, 
the set was good-intentioned, but the setting was 
way off! To further compound the situation, I don’t 
have the musical “cocoon” of my walkman—in 
typical psychedelic unsynchronicity, this is the only 
time I’ve ever inadvertently left it at home. So lam 
being subjected the entire time to a horrible Top- 
40 urban “slow-jam” radio station. This is not good. 
I managed to get in a cursory workout while fight- 


ing off the effects, and then bee-lined the hell home. 


I went straight to my bedroom, lay down, and soon 
became aware of two entities in the room with me! 
They were absolutely alien, resembling giant yel- 
lowish cicadas with the “paws-outstretched” pose 
of a sphinx. They had scores of eyes and had wings 
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folded over their humped backs. These chimeras 
would have been horrific to behold if not for their 
radiant aura of sacredness and impeccability. They 
seemed to be reposing on pedestals just underneath 
a tented roof. Their regal and solemn gaze pen- 
etrated my thoughts and emotions, exposing my 
every behavioral flaw and the facade of my then- 
current relationship (the one place I wasn’t being 
truthful with myself at the time). I practically 
writhed under their stern scrutiny. They eventu- 
ally faded away into their prismatic ultraviolet 
dimension. 


A few weeks later, from the safety of my home, I 
tried the same combination. There were some other 
friends over, and I was meditating in a separate 
room. I could sense the presence of several of the 
aforementioned entities, but picked up that they 
were not “showing” themselves due to my friends 
being there. I somehow got the impression that 
they were “stationed” under their cover of white 
peak-domed tents. 


A year later, I used the same “two Syrian rue caps 
per mushroom” combination at a very sparsely 
peopled all-night fishing pier on the Atlantic. I felt 
the tangible presence of the insectoid energy 
again—a seeming cluster of prismatic-hued hump- 
backed moth-like entities in my closed-eye hyper- 
space. “Meditate with us,” they entreated me, and 
I did. After a while I got a message akin to, “He has 
arrived,” as if they were acknowledging the en- 
trance of one of their elders. 


In an early issue of The Entheogen Review, a French- 
man related the tale of doing mushrooms in a park, 
and seeing scores of transparent sphinx-like beings 
descend. Those first beings that I encountered defi- 
nitely had a sphinx-like energy and demeanor. In 
Gracie and Zarkov’s “A Tryptamine Expedition... 
A Note from Underground” (viewable on the net), 
Zarkov describes an encounter (on five grams of 
mushrooms and DMT) with “a stadium full of hos- 
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tile giant insect creatures that he was familiar with 
from previous mushroom trips.” DMT creatures 
then floated by and said, “Aren’t they a dull and 
pompous bunch! But don’t worry, they can’t get at 
you because we are here.” 


Perhaps this reference to “dull and pompous” re- 
flects the solemn nature of the hyperspace bugs 
that I experienced (although no exact physical de- 
scription of them is given by G & Z). I have checked 
the Erowid experience reports for psilocybe/rue ex- 
periences, but nothing involving insectoid entities 
shows up. In fact, I have used the same combina- 
tion several times in the past few years, and have 
had no comparable experiences. Anyone out there 
in ER-land have any hyperspatial “mush-rue-m” 
entity encounters? — Castor Pollux 


ML-2C-E 


I recently had the opportunity to take some 2C-E. 
I think. I had been wanting to try it for a while, 
having heard positive reports about it over the years 
from the few friends who were lucky enough to 
obtain it. I also recalled it being highly regarded in 
the Shulgins’ book PIHKAL (one of the “magical 
half-dozen”) and in Myron Stolaroff’s Thanatos to 
Eros. For many years 2C-B was the primary 
phenethylamine that I enjoyed. But in each of the 
last three or four times I have taken it, I was plagued 
by an uncharacteristically heavy body load: flu-like 
symptoms with nausea, sweating, chills, and a gen- 
eral feeling of being stuck and not getting anywhere 
on the mental level. I had some mild anxiety be- 
fore taking the 2C-E, concerned that it might pro- 
voke a similar less-than-pleasant experience. How- 
ever, since the opportunity to try 2C-E had never 
come before (and I couldn’t know when it might 
come next), I decided to go for it. Some male friends 
who had taken 16 mg of the same material I was 
getting said that it became a pretty heavy trip for 
them, while some female friends thought that 16 
mg was a great dose (and they might have even 
done a bit more). Being male, I therefore decided 
to be a tiny bit cautious, and I ate 15 mg. Before I 
took it, my friend told me that the identity of the 
drug was not 100% certain. It turned out that this 
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friend had placed an order via an on-line research 
chemical company—one of the few such compa- 
nies that is still around, alas I don’t recall their 
name—for some 2C-T-2. As a precaution when the 
drug arrived, my friend asked a chemist to run a 
GC/MS analysis on the chemical. It turned out that 
the substance was definitely not 2C-T-2. It was un- 
certain what it was, but it seemed highly likely 
based on the test results that it was 2C-E. We ended 
up calling it “ML-2C-E” (with the “ML” standing 
for “most likely”). It took about two hours to come 
on. We spent time walking in the park, where I 
noticed how the repeated drastic pruning of some 
trees had caused a bulbous knot to form at the end 
of each of their branches. In most cases, the gar- 
deners who had pruned the trees had left one thin 
branch intact for about five or six inches, before 
cutting that one off as well. (All of the other 
branches were trimmed flush to the knobby swol- 
len branch-ends.) This gave the impression of a 
tree full of fists, flipping-off the gardeners who had 
pruned them over the decades. 


I was bouncing along as we walked, my body feel- 
ing lighter and full of energy, just laughing and 
enjoying the day. By the time we caught a city bus 
to go home, I was headed up to the peak effects. 
Being more psychically sensitive, my friend and I 
both easily picked up on the intense sorrow of a 
number of the bus passengers; we were glad when 
we finally got back to the house where we were 
spending the night, surrounded by friends. I was 
feeling good, but the effects were pretty strong, and 
I realized that I hadn’t actually read anything about 
2C-E for a while (for example, I was surprised that 
it took so long to come on). I grabbed a copy of 
PIHKAL off the bookshelf and sat down to do a bit 
of reading, wondering how many other eyes had 
flitted across these pages while stoned—probably 
more people have read PIHKAL while high than 
any other single book, I imagined. It turned out 
that I was in for a long day: the duration was listed 
as eight to twelve hours. I couldn’t complain 
though, and had a wonderful time—no body load, 
no dark thoughts, just a great day of insights and 
camaraderie. I would definitely do ML-2C-E again. 
I want to state in closing that people need to be 
careful to be at least fairly sure about the ID of what 
they are taking. The dose range in PIHKAL for 
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2C-E is given as 10-25 mg, and the dose range for 
2C-T-2 is 12-25 mg, so in this particular case of 
mislabeling, it is unlikely that too much could go 
wrong. 2C-I-2 comes on faster though, so if some- 
one didn’t feel any effects after about an hour they 
might up their dose in an unwarranted manner. 
And 2C-E lasts longer, which might be trouble- 
some for someone who only had time for a shorter 
trip. I’m glad that my friend had access to chemical 
testing. — Crankcase, CA 


MISLABELED DIPT 


In October of 2007 a friend mentioned that a re- 
search chemical being sold as DIPT in Hawaii, 
which had come from California (but which prob- 
ably originated from China) was incorrectly iden- 
tified. The mainland source for the material was 
asked repeatedly if it might not be 5-MeO-DIPT 
(or “foxy” as the kids call it) rather than plain DIPT, 
but the source insisted that it was DIPT. This led 
my acquaintance to believe that there may have 
been a labeling error somewhere at the manufac- 
turer. Consequently there could be more of this 
mystery substance floating around in the future. 


After checking descriptions online and in TIHKAL, 
my friend felt fairly confident that the material was 
actually 5-MeO-MIPT (or “moxy” as the kids call 
it). The fact that the drug was misidentified caused 
fairly serious differential dosage issues among a few 
of the people who had taken it. My friend is wor- 
ried that someone might end up ina hospital from 
overdosing on a misidentified chemical. 


The substance was described as having induced an 
extremely intense experience at the purveyor-rec- 
ommended 30 mg with little to no audio distor- 
tion (an effect attributed to DIPT). There was red/ 
orange enhancement coupled with a visual effect 
that could be typified as “viscous ether.” The males 
who took it all experienced extreme increases in 
libido. However, the most significant effects didn’t 
seem to be easy to qualify. Perhaps it could be best 
described as agitated emotional disorientation. Both 
of the people who had difficult experiences had 
cumulative lifetime exposure to 5-MeO-DIPT in 
excess of a gram (including some unpleasant high 
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dose experiences), and both were certain that this 
was not 5-MeO-DIPT. While my friend realizes that 
foxy can be highly variable, he accepted their judg- 
ment because of their past experience and because 
these effects occurred in a stable, mundane setting. 
His inclination that it was 5-MeO-MIPT, based 
upon post-baseline reports, was reinforced when 
one of the people who had a difficult experience 
commented, “It was superficially sort of like foxy 
but with a very unique vibe that included all these 
strange, almost 5-MeO-DMT, undertones.” 


A couple of seasoned psychonauts freaked out to 
the point where they endangered themselves and 
the people around them. Hence, my friend is con- 
cerned about what sort of reaction a run-of-the- 
mill yokel might have to the “recommended” 30 
mg dose. (5-MeO-MIPT is active at 4-6 mg, and 
DIPT is active at 25-100 mg). 


I suggested to my friend that someone should send 
in a sample of the material for testing, but I have 
not heard anything back on that count. Labeling 
mistakes can clearly happen—just ask George 
Ricaurte! (Although in that case, the “mistake” may 
have been made after the chemicals had left the 
manufacturer, and not before.) — B. Cautious 


“DMT FORTHE MASSES” ERRATUM 


It has been pointed out that part of the “DMT for 
the Masses” article by Noman in TER 15(3): 91- 
92 was less-than-clear as presented. This happened 
during a re-write of the piece, and was entirely our 
fault. In step #6 we stated that one should: “Re- 
peat steps 2-5 above three more times, but do not 
add any new powdered root-bark.” What it should 
have said was to: “Repeat steps 4-5 above three 
more times...” That is, you are reusing the same lye 
solution and only adding new naptha. Our apolo- 
gies for the error. Also, since we ran the piece, an 
improvement was noted. For the non-polar extrac- 
tion (step 4) one should use 1 ml of naptha for 
each 15 ml of water used to create the lye solution 
(not for every 10 ml, as originally stated). — David 
Aardvark 
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NEw DATA ON THE ENTHEOGENIC MUSHROOM 
PsILOCYBE KUMENORUM 


by Benjamin Thomas 


Psilocybe kumenorum R. Heim is a bluing agaric 
belonging to Section Zapotecorum Guzman of the 
genus Psilocybe (Guzman 1983). It was first col- 
lected by Heim and Wasson in 1963 (Heim & 
Wasson 1964; 1965) in the southern Wahgi Val- 
ley, Western Highlands Province, Papua New 
Guinea and described later by Heim (Heim 19674; 
19678). They were looking for information on the 
reports of Reay (Reay 1959; 1960) about the Kuma, 
regarding their probable use of visionary fungi. 


This fungus is known as koull tourroum, kougl- 
tourroum or koobl tourroum in the Yuwi or Yoowi 
language of the Kuma people. However, the Kuma 
people used these common names for a variety of 
different mushrooms (Heim 1967B), so they are 
possibly of little use in distinguishing Psilocybe 
kumznorum from other mushroom species found 
in the southern Waghi Valley. 


MATERIALS & METHODS 


New mushroom specimens of Psilocybe kumznorum 
were collected from grassy areas at the Hill Tops 
Lodge near the town of Minj in the southern Wahgi 
Valley, Western Highlands Province, Papua New 
Guinea (Lat. 5.55, LONG. 144.40), during the wet 
season in late January. Microscopic study was made 
with slides mounted in KOH 5% reagent and with 
a scanning electron microscope (Hitachi S-405a). 


ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION 


Pitevus [cap] 5—7 mm in diameter, peak mamillate 
and punctate, but not papillate, flattened and very 
irregular, with an edge largely lobed/notched, of- 
ten fairly roughly, rolling up tightly at the begin- 
ning; at first campanulate and entirely black-brown, 
then darkish crimson/purple around the circum- 
ference (K.65) with a center of flesh colored cream 
(128C/153C) or orange color; sometimes with 
subtle greenish tones; orange-yellow, cream or light 
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ochre (K.157’162) or greenish (+K.245) at the peak 
of the mamilla; at the edges marked with not very 
thick but clear stripes of a very dark violet (K.544 
dark); very hygrophanous, blanching quickly 
(cream), as demonstrated by the desiccation of little 
whitish spots. Stree [stem] reaching 2.7 cm, 1.3 
mm width, 2.5 mm at the base which is lightly but 
clearly bulging; at first white and marked with fine, 
very straight longitudinal furrows, of greyish 
brown, silvery at the top where there are fine rem- 
nants of a delicate, silky, white cortina; at the bot- 
tom: hollow, with a violet-red cortex, light green 
on the exterior (K.303 C) or grey tending slightly 
towards blue (K.325); flesh orange yellow (K.137). 
LaMELL& [gills] firstly cream, then ochre, then 
mauve/mallow or pale orange-mauve (K.109 light), 
finally violet with purple tint (+K.105), at the edges 
white and remaining so; adnexed. Fiesu brownish, 
with the scent of flour (Heim 1967a). 


NEW DESCRIPTION 


Psilocybe kumznorum R. Heim var. wahgiensis Thomas 
= P kumenorum (R. Heim) Guzman & Thom. 


Prteus 5—7 mm diameter, campanulate to mamill- 
ate punctate and convoluted in age, dark purple to 
black brown, hygrophanous with white spots. 
LaMELL# adnexed, firstly cream then ochre to 
mauve, finally violet-purple, edges white. Sire (10) 
22.5-27 x 1.2 (-2.5) mm, white, straight greyish- 
brown longitudinal furrows, silver at top, hollow, 
bluing. Vem as white cortina. Context fleshy, 
cream-colored in the pileus, brownish in the stipe, 
odour farinaceous; easily bluing when bruised or 
cut. Spore Print dark purplish-brown. Spores 5.5— 
7.6 (8.5) X 3.5—4.2 uw. Basip1a 5—6.5 wu cylindrical. 
Preurocystipia absent. CHEILOcysTIDIA 3.5—4 u 
fusiform [see Figure 1]. 
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Figure 1. Psilocybe kumeenorum R. Heim. 


Hasirat: Scattered on soil in small groupings on 
grass (Themeda australis L.). DistrrBution: Known 
only from the type locality. Guzman and Watling 
(1978) suggested that it is possible that Psilocybe 
kumznorum may also occur in Australia (Gold 
Coast, SE Qld.). This species may also be found in 
New Zealand as reported by Ott (1993). Docu- 
MENTED Location: Hill Tops Lodge, Minj, Western 
Highlands Province, Papua New Guinea. Mean 
maximum temperature: 78.5°F. Mean minimum 
temperature: 59.0°E Rainfall (January): Ten inches. 


ETHNOBOTANICAL DATA 


The use of Psilocybe kumznorum for visionary 
effects has not been confirmed among the Kuma 
people (Heim 19678; Heim & Wasson 1964; Heim 
& Wasson 1965). P. kumzxnorum is classified by 
Kuma folk taxonomy as “inedible,” and Kuma 
consider these mushrooms to be poisonous. It is 
unknown whether or not the Kuma were aware 
of the mushroom’s psychoactive effects. 


William Emboden has argued that “...it seems un- 
likely that given the broad use of mushrooms, the 
presence of Psilocybe with its potent intoxicating 
psilocin and psilocybin would be ignored by na- 
tive inhabitants only to be discovered by a non- 
native visiting the area” (Emboden 1979). It was 
recently suggested by Gast6n Guzman that there 
are probably some tribes in Papua New Guinea that 
use Psilocybe kumenorum for “religious purposes” 
(Guzman 2005). 
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Fitz John Porter Poole has reported that a species of 
mushroom known as ‘nemeyaap has been used with 
other species of mushrooms among the Bimin- 
Kuskusmin people of the West Sepik Province, Papua 
New Guinea in a ritual that purportedly produces vi- 
sionary effects; Poole believes Psilocybe kumznorum are 
used in these rituals. The male initiation rituals of 
the Bimin-Kuskusmin involve twelve successive 
stages that honor the androgynous ancestral 
being Afek. These rituals are based on the use of 
sacred plants known as “waraang,” which means 
“heart palpitations” and refers to the physiological 
effects of these plants. The mushroom is regarded 
by the Bimin-Kuskusmin as a “twelfth-stage mush- 
room” and it is considered to be extremely power- 
ful and dangerous. It is only used by senior elders 
in the final stage of the male initiation ritual, and 
its use represents the pinnacle of entitlement, ritual 
strength, knowledge, and power. These mushrooms 
are considered so powerful and dangerous that 
if they were to be eaten in any other context, even 
by a senior elder, they would be poisonous. 


ANALYSIS 


A presumptive microcrystalline color reagent test 
(Keller Reaction) was used by dissolving a few 
milligrams of air-dried mushroom powder in 1 ml 
ferric chloride containing acetic acid and stratify- 
ing with 1 ml concentrated sulfuric acid. This re- 
agent test was positive for psilocybin (violet). Fur- 
ther reagent tests were also positive for psilocybin 
including Van Urk’s reagent (purple) and Fast Blue 
B (red). HPLC analysis identified indole compounds 
in MeOH extracts of three samples of dried Psilo- 
cybe kumznorum fruit bodies. Sample 1 had 0.36% 
psilocybin and 0.14% psilocin; Sample 2 had 0.54% 
psilocybin and 0.11% psilocin; Sample 3 had 0.39% 
psilocybin and 0.18% psilocin. 


CULTIVATION 


Heim (19674) cultivated Psilocybe kumzenorum myce- 
lia from spores, under artificial conditions on 
malted agar-agar medium to produce a flaky, cot- 
ton-like pure white mycelial culture very slowly 
developing and forming sticky flakes distinguished 
as very straight, almost filiform and with uncol- 
ored filaments of size about 0.6—0.7 u. These meth- 
ods were successful for sterile cultivation of myce- 
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lia using malt extract agar-agar and nutrient 
mixture to obtain fast fruiting without casing of a 
Psilocybe kumzenorum strain. 


PHARMACOLOGY: SUBJECTIVE EFFECTS’ 


Initial effects after twenty minutes included nau- 
sea, light-headedness, muscle aches, and stomach 
pain. This was followed by mild visual effects in- 
cluding blurred vision, brighter colors, after-images, 
and visual (eidetic) patterns with eyes closed after 
one hour. There were increased visual effects after 
two hours, with a distorted sense of time and mood 
changes lasting for about three-and-a-half hours. 
The total effect lasted for nearly six hours with no 
residual effects after eight hours. This is consis- 
tent with the early clinical studies on the pharma- 
cological effects of psilocybin. 
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Footnotes 

1. Caveat: These preliminary notes are based on 
experimental data from scientific research con- 
ducted in the Independent State of Papua New 
Guinea, where psilocybin and psilocin are not clas- 
sified as psychotropic substances under interna- 
tional control in accordance with the national 
Dangerous Drugs Act, but are instead scheduled as 
poisons in the Poisons Act. 


EVENTS CALENDAR 


AYAHUASCA HEALING RETREAT ¢ APRIL 2-12, 2008 
Experience ayahuasca in an Eden-like environment in 
Bahia, Brazil. Both ayahuasca and Salvia divinorum are 
used to attain higher states of consciousness and psycho- 
spiritual healing. Participants partake in four ayahua- 
sca ceremonies and three Salvia divinorum explorations. 
The retreats are held in a private eco-center on 39 acres 
of lush preserved area within Mata Atlantica, the sec- 
ond largest rainforest in Brazil. Located seven miles from 
the coastal town of Itacar, and only minutes away from 
pristine beaches. For more info see www.ayahuasca- 
healing.net. 


TOWARD A SCIENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS APRIL 8-12, 2008 
Incredible biennial conference in Tucson, AZ, dealing 
with consciousness from a wide range of disciplines and 
perspectives. There are always some presentations on 
entheogens and altered states. For more info see 
www.consciousness.arizona.edu/tucson2008.htm. 


SHESHAMANS ¢ MAY 16-18, 2008 
Held in Calistoga, CA, this conference celebrates 
women’s contributions to the fields of entheogens and 
ritual magic (but men are welcome to attend, too). For 
more info see wwwsheshamans.com. 
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SHAMANISM, VISIONARY ART, AND THE DARK SIDE 
OF PSYCHEDELICS * APRIL 10, 2008 
A trialogue with Jeremy Narby, Alex Grey, and J.P. 
Harpignies. Held in NYC at the Chapel of Sacred 
Mirrors. For more info see www.cosm.org. 


VISIONARY PRACTICE: RITUAL AND RESHAPING 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS * JUNE 13-15, 2008 

The Ojai Foundation presents a weekend retreat led by 
Erik Davis, Dale Pendell, Laura Pendell, and David Presti. 
Traditional spiritual disciplines usually involve a daily 
practice. Shamanic and visionary traditions often in- 
volve “extraordinary” practice. Both approaches use 
ritual to shape and contain deep changes in conscious- 
ness. In this weekend workshop, we will explore tradi- 
tional rites of practice and celebration, as well as con- 
temporary improvisations. $435 includes the retreat, 
lodging, and all meals. $385 includes the retreat, a camp- 
site, and all meals. $345 (for commuters) includes the 
retreat and all meals. The Ojai Foundation is located on 
forty acres of beautiful semi-wilderness at the foot of 
the Los Padres Mountains in the upper Ojai Valley, 
ninety minutes’ drive northwest of Los Angeles. To 
download the flyer: http://www.ojaifoundation.org/ 
Images/Flyers/Visionary06_08.jpg. To register, call the 
Ojai Foundation at (805) 646-8343 ext. 111. 
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CONFERENCE REVIEW 


Six years ago, in an effort to escape what I saw as 
an ongoing attempt by corporations and the me- 
dia to manipulate my thoughts, I turned off my 
television set, permanently. In addition, I began to 
filter billboards, magazine ads, and Internet ban- 
ners from my consciousness, simply by attentively 
not paying attention. I would shield myself from 
the evils of manipulative marketing forever! How- 
ever, when I found myself wondering whether I 
should attend the Mind States conference in 2007, 
with trembling fingers and bated breath I checked 
out the advertisement for the event on YouTube. 
The marketing scheme was brilliant. Alongside 
ethereal, angelic tones, a commanding ’50s style 
voice rang out, “Well son, a funny thing about re- 
gret is, that it’s better to regret something you have 
done, than to regret something you haven’t done.” 
Succumbing to the pressure of that insidious re- 
mark, I hopped on a plane, hardly able to contain 
myself—headed towards Costa Rica for Mind States 
2007. 


Arriving to the usual chaos and sweltering heat of 
a small tropical airport, we were picked up by the 
pre-arranged tour bus, packed in like sardines, and 
hustled along the twists and turns leading to the 
resort where we would spend the week. Paying 
homage to the 
third world, we 
were held up 
for about ten 
minutes in front 
of a suspension 
bridge leading 
to the proper- 
ty, in order to 
allow mainte- 
nance workers 
to replace one 
of the bridge’s 
roadway sec- 
tions that had 
been removed 


nee 
ee, 
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for a much needed painting. From there, a simple 
thatched entry way led to the resort, which was 
rustic and gorgeous. 


Costa Ricans (Ticos) are a beautiful people, pleas- 
ant and welcoming. The resort staff always seemed 
to be nearby, discretely and unassumingly waiting 
in the wings to see if they could make our stay more 
comfortable in any way. My days began with quiet, 
early walks to the restaurant to have my morning 
brew, and then I'd stroll pool-side where I some- 
times met with a few guests to share in the rising 
sun. Most of the others were still resting at this 
time, so it was a perfect opportunity for peaceful 
moments listening to the awakening jungle. Then, 
after spirited conversation around the breakfast 
table, where fried plantains, crispy bacon, and fresh 
papaya were served on colorful platters, the days 
were spent attending lectures, with ample 
opportunity to enjoy the grounds in between. 


The speakers and lectures were well-organized, 
thoughtfully chosen, and almost always began on 
time, which was amazing given the laid back at- 
mosphere and sleepy summer weather! Although 
there was an odd power outage and the din of 
evening rain to contend with, the air-conditioned 
lecture hall provided respite from the heat. I tried 
to attend all of the talks, but missed a few because 
there was too much to see and do in the six days I 


had available. 


I never tire of listening to Sasha and Ann Shulgin 
in discussion, and found myself giggling as I 
watched them interact. Sasha, the brilliant and 
sometimes mad scientist, occasionally burst forth 
with an outrageous remark, while Ann sat, jaw 
agape, staring sideways. (At one point, though, she 
did ask him aloud whether he had lost his mind!) 
The two of them are captivating, and display a love 
and respect for each other that is both rare and 
magical. The Erowids, too, display a sense of one- 
ness as they speak together, seamlessly trading 
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sentences throughout their lec- 
tures, their individual contribu- 
tions melding together into one 
cohesive passage. I found myself 
pondering these magical couples; 
there is perhaps nothing quite so 
beautiful and inspiring as the 
union of two psychedelic minds. 


[had the tremendous pleasure of 
being able to sit one-on-one with 
some of the speakers in more ca- 
sual settings. Mark Pesce—who’s 
ferociously driven, yet tongue-in- 
cheek rants on the future of tech- 
nology left me both amused and 
bemused—took the time to help 
me get my laptop hooked up to 
the Internet one day, while he 
excitedly previewed the contents 
of his lecture like a young boy 
eagerly awaiting Christmas 
morning. Taking the group on an 
evolutionary journey from the 
tuberculosis mycobacteria to the 
forming of modern, militant ter- 
rorist groups, he left my brain 
gleefully fried like eggs dropped 


into a hot cast-iron pan. 


Erik Davis and Mark Pesce 


Another compelling individual 
was Joe Coleman, the apocalyp- 
tic visionary painter from New 
York City. In the darkened room, 
with a small lamp pointed across 
his face in a classic macabre pose, 
he discussed the tortured past 
that underpins his life as a 
painter, while slides of his art Whitney Ward and Joe Coleman 

flashed behind him on the screen. 5 

Later, sitting quietly at pool-side 

with him and his wonderful mate 

Whitney, this twisted, dark mind The most unsettling lecture of the week was delivered by Jonathan 
was revealed to me as having a Ott, who waxed prophetic on the imminent destruction of the planet 
kind, gentle, and childlike soul. and the assured demise of the human race. Peppered with commen- 
Meeting Joe and Whitney, and _ tary about the lifeboat he is in the process of building with his friends 
sharing in their warmth and _ in the Mexican jungle, I was left feeling rather unprepared, alone, 
reflective conversation, was a and wishing I had gone for a stroll in the jungle instead. 


highlight of my stay. 
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There was more to the gathering than just the lec- 
tures, however. One day we rode horseback into 
the jungle to have an outstanding zip-line tour 
through the rainforest canopy. Surrounded by lush 
foliage and colorful flowers, occasional glimpses of 
exotic birds and bright green lizards gave every 
moment the potential for communion with nature. 
We visited a butterfly garden, 
where wings of dramatic hues 
fluttered about the smiling, be- 
dazzled guests holding digital 
cameras and hoping to capture 
the perfect shot. This breathtak- 
ing excursion culminated in a 
picnic luncheon beside cascading 
waterfalls and a tastefully de- 
signed bathing pool carved into 
the jungle’s edge. The following 
day, I joined in a lazy float down 
a tropical river where I was ac- 
costed by a fist-sized spider while 
brushing up against the river 
bank. 
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Apart from the people and the lectures, perhaps 
the greatest highlight of the conference was a cul- 
tural festival and rodeo that was put on by the prop- 
erty owners as a treat for the guests. Tico dancers 
graced the stage, twirling about one another in a 
flirtatious courtship ritual. Cowboys demonstrated 
the amazing grace of their faithful steeds that 
hopped along in a comic portrayal of a horse’s trot. 
I sat watching and smiling, drinking margaritas and 
dining on some of the finest beef I have ever tasted, 
while reveling in the magical evening that had be- 
fallen me. How deeply lucky I felt that night, pin- 
ing only for my love, whom I had unfortunately 
left behind at home to tend to her studies. 


The conference came to a screaming climax on Sun- 
day night when the group convened to celebrate 
the 82" birthday of the nothing-short-of-heroic 
Sasha Shulgin. Everyone gathered around as the 
king sat upon his throne flanked by the lovely Ann, 
and received a birthday cake adorned with a frosty 
yellow icing 2C-B molecule! Even the resort own- 
ers joined the fun: dressed in traditional clothing, 
they served a second cake and sang their own ren- 
dition of “Happy Birthday.” Various guests stood 
up to give their warmest wishes, and the evening 
erupted into silliness and gratitude. 


Jon Hanna, the organizer of this event, was forever 
rushing to and fro, putting the finishing touches 
on the next lecture or event and fielding questions. 
Always helpful, and going above and beyond the 
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call of duty, it was clear that these events are an act 
of love for him. His positive energy and zeal was 
appreciated by everyone lucky enough to have at- 
tended, I’m sure. I felt more and more indebted to 
him throughout the conference, for providing so 
much more than I had given up to be there. 


If there is one common characteristic shared among 
the attendees and the speakers of Mind States, it is 
the propensity to dream, think, and wonder. In- 
deed, this was an event populated by guests each 
worthy of being speakers themselves. This made 
for conversation that was exciting, and which also 
proved to be pleasantly exhausting at times. One 
could scarcely hold idle chit-chat simply because 
everyone had so many compelling ideas to share. 
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At one point during a presentation, Ann Shulgin 
sat back and remarked, “I think this room is full of 
some of the most interesting people in the world.” 
I pondered that statement for a while. And al- 
though I questioned whether I was deserving of 
sharing in such an accolade, I couldn’t help agree- 
ing that the group was infinitely interesting, I re- 
ally can’t convey the pleasure and enjoyment I ex- 
perienced spending time with everyone there, and 
wouldn't hesitate to attend another Mind States 
conference in the future. 


I don’t have to regret what I didn’t do. Mind States 
2007 will remain in my memory as a special time 
for me, and something in which I am very glad I 
participated. — Kernel 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Psilocybin Mushroom Handbook: Easy Indoor & Outdoor Cultiva- 
tion by L.G. Nicholas and Kerry Ogamé. Illustration by Kat 
Harrison. 2006 (Quick American, www.quicktrading.com), 
ISBN 978-0932-55171-9 [6” x 9”, paperback, $19.95], 209 


pages. 


The Psilocybin Mushroom Handbook is an excellent 
resource for those interested in indoor and outdoor 
psychoactive mushroom cultivation; it appears to 
be the most elaborate and thorough text on the 
subject since Psilocybin: Magic Mushroom Grower's 
Guide, written by Oss and Oeric. Although this 1976 
classic is still reliable, there have been many ad- 
vances in the realms of Psilocybe mushroom culti- 
vation, necessitating an updated manual. This new, 
2006 publication complements the methods de- 
scribed by Oss and Oeric, and includes overviews 
on more recent methods, including the PF Tek 
and outdoor cultivation approaches for Psilocybe 
species not even known to exist three decades ago. 


Oss and Oeric were pseudonyms for Dennis and 
Terence McKenna, and the authors of this tome 
follow in the McKenna brothers’ footsteps, simi- 


larly choosing to write from the shadows. 
(Mycophiles are clued in to this pseudonymous 
approach since “karyogamy” [= Kerry Ogamé], a 
term listed in the book’s glossary, refers to the pro- 
cess when two fungal nuclei fuse during sexual 
reproduction, which must occur for mushroom fruit 
body to develop.) The depth of the current authors’ 
knowledge makes me wonder who LG. Nicholas 
and Kerry Ogamé actually are? In any case, it’s 
obvious from reading their elaborate instructions 
that the authors are passionate about the topic; they 
are well-qualified and clearly have a diverse back- 
ground and experience using these techniques. 
They even describe improvements to current meth- 
odologies. 


It felt good to open the book and immediately read: 


The material offered in this book is presented 
as information that should be available to the 
public. The Publisher does not advocate break- 
ing the law. However, we urge readers to sup- 
port the secure passage of fair and sane drug 
legislation. 
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This statement sets the stage for what is about to 


be described. 


The book touches on all aspects of growing Psilo- 
cybe mushrooms. In addition to the chapters on 
various cultivation methods and their associated 
techniques, this handbook also contains informa- 
tion on the history of psychoactive mushroom cul- 
tivation, their biology, chemistry, physiological ef- 
fects, and mushroom ingestion techniques. It also 
provides appendices including a glossary, details 
on building your own equipment, web resources 
for supplies, and references. And let’s not forget 
the 32 pages of color photos in the center of the 
book, many of which give a good visual represen- 
tation to what is described in the text. 


At present, details on outdoor Psilocybe mushroom 
cultivation are limited. In this chapter, the authors 
note what species are best to experiment with out- 
doors, explain protocols, and give tips on control- 
ling your beds in an outdoor setting. This was my 
favorite section of the book because it provides in- 
formation on creating and restoring outdoor beds, 
as well as preparing beds for winter dormancy. 


The term “easy” in the title is a little misleading. 
Nevertheless, this book takes a good stab at explain- 
ing this difficult topic to the general person. A few 
parts of the book might be either dry or overwhelm- 
ing to the non-scientist; however, the science be- 
hind commercial mushroom production in general 
can be tedious as well. Potential buyers and read- 
ers of the book should be aware beforehand that 
there are no simple approaches to growing these 
mushrooms. Many of the processes are detailed and 
require persistence through trial and error, as well 
as a long list of materials and supplies. 


It’s a commitment to read the entire book from 
front cover to back, but I would recommend this 
time investment to those interested in cultivation 
of psychoactive mushrooms. Compared to some 
other resources available, this book is well-orga- 
nized, descriptive, full of good photos, tips, and im- 
provements, making it a valuable reference guide 
for any psychedelically inclined mycophile. It 
definitely spawned my enthusiasm for the topic. 
— FunGal 
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Inspired Madness: The Gifts of Burning Man by Dale Pendell. 
Ilustrations by Just Freeman Pope. 2006. (Frog, Ltd./North 
Atlantic Books, www.northatlanticbooks.com), ISBN 978-1- 
58394-172 [5.5” x 8", paperback, $15.95], 110 pages. 


A gem from my favorite poet-author, Inspired 
Madness: The Gifts of Burning Man by Dale Pendell 
offers an excellent introduction for the curious vir- 
gin, while providing enough insight to stir a long- 
ing desire for pilgrimage in the most jaded, dust- 
encrusted veteran burner. Pendell immediately 
nods to the challenge associated with characteriz- 
ing the event: “Oh it’s... kind of an arts festival, 
Mom.” But his first person account—punctuated 
with humor, philosophy, and assorted vignettes— 
does as much descriptive justice as any one man 


could possibly do. 


Asa “trip report,” Pendell’s tale starts long ago with 
some history of geography; when hunkered down 
during dust storms, it’s easy to forget that the Black 
Rock “desert” where the festival takes place was 
once the lush Lake Lahontan. But hey, that was mil- 
lions of years ago, right? Fast-forward to any year 
in the last eighteen years, and the experience of 
passing through Burning Man’s gates. When 
handed a map of events and theme camps, one is 
immediately infused with the assortment of sexual 
flavors that charge this gathering, as well as its DIY 
vibe. (When Pendell rattles off a short list, one pre- 
sumes that they are all real camp names from past 
incarnations of the event.) There’s the sense that 
anyone can create an almost pompous and quite 
official-sounding organizational title with a strong 
undercurrent of absurdity. But that’s the easy 
part—there’s still the chore of setting up camp in 
this inhospitable climate. 


Pendell provides a general description of the event’s 
layout and assorted camp structure styles, the his- 
tory of potlatch, Dionysian debauchery, and the 
gathering’s “leave no trace” motto, which bores into 
the consciousness of attendees (from both the event 
producers and through peer-pressure by fellow at- 
tendees) like an eco-transcendentist’s psychologi- 
cal drill tip. “[‘Leave No Trace’] is the single most 
radical and revolutionary ethic of Burning Man, 
even more far-reaching than the absence of corpo- 
rate commerce. After Burning Man, slag heaps, 
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stumped mountainsides, poisoned rivers, and pol- 
luted air are as ugly ethically as they are visually.” 
While this is true, and attendees generally do a 
great job of keeping the playa clean, the myth that 
there are no public garbage cans at Burning Man must 
needs be pointed out. Practically speaking, the city 
is lined with (unspoken) public garbage cans, view- 
able every time you need to relieve yourself. (Is 
this the corrupting influence of commerce on the 
event? Perhaps since a business is getting paid to 
clean up the crap, some attendees feel more com- 
fortable with littering inside the porta-potties. And 
that fact of payment may also deter those attend- 
ees who diligently pick up moop from other loca- 
tions to stop short of cleaning someone else’s trash 
from the bathrooms. Apparently “radical self- 
reliance” has limits.) 


But what the BMorg really doesn’t want to discuss 
publicly is that, as Pendell says, “TIrippers are still 
the soul of the Playa.” In “The Pharmacology of 
Burning Man,” Pendell explains, in a general sense, 
who takes what drugs and when. Detailed night- 
by-night (dare I call them?) recommendations are 
brought to life through the retelling of assorted 
escapades and interactions on the playa. It is a re- 
freshingly honest portrayal of the chemical fuels 
responsible for firing a huge amount of the cre- 
ative “radical self-expression,” as well as the hedo- 
nistic enjoyment, that are uniquely synthesized in 
this event. And after all, “Part of the art of party- 
ing on the Playa is choosing the right art car to 
jump onto. If you're a tripper, you don’t want to 
end up with a bunch of drunks.” Pendell also points 
out the increased presence of cops and undercover 
sting operations in recent years, which is another 
area downplayed by the event’s producers. 


Although there is more to Burning Man than could 
ever be covered in one book (or even countless 
books), Pendell does an admirable job in convey- 
ing the je ne sais quoi that makes the event special: 
fire dancers, Critical Tits bicycle rides, refrigerator 
trucks, white-outs, orange trash fences, spanking 
booths, ice vendors, and the rest. His classic tale of 
playa mail delivery and the nature of IDentity had 
me in tears of laughter (as someone who went 
through the same thing one year, when trying to 
collect a piece of mail). 
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Burning Man is a photographer’s wet dream, and 
Pendell hips his readers to some of the amazing 
collections of images that have been published in 
books and on-line. Indeed, most books about Burn- 
ing Man don’t even attempt to describe the event 
without including photographs. Which brings up 
another unique and endearing quality of Inspired 
Madness: it contains no photographs, but is 
sprinkled instead with whimsically potent line 
drawings—art that captures the heart of the event 
like no other art I have seen. Visualize a fusion be- 
tween the sketches of Ralph Steadman and Edward 
Gorey, and you’ve got the work of Just Freeman 
Pope, a Californian artist (with degrees in experi- 
mental psychology) who passed away in 2000. 
Amazingly, despite how appropriate Pope’s art 
seems (helped along by the occasional caption 
from Pendell), his biography at the end of the 
book relates that he never made it to Burning Man 


himself. 


In “Coda 2006,” Pendell notes of that year that 
there were “more kids than ever. The thirty-ish 
generation are raising families and taking them to 
the Playa.” I brought my own eight-year-old 
daughter to Black Rock City for the first time in 
2007, an incredible experience for both of us, 
which provided an insane adrenaline shot of the 
event’s “gift giving” ethos. (Attendees are happy 
to see kids; it feels natural giving them presents, 
and the enthusiastic pulse of pure joy released 
from a child receiving a gift provides a natural 
contact high.) Hey kids, Burning Man is better than 
Christmas! 


Despite its warts, challenges, and flaws, Pendell pri- 
marily paints a vision of Burning Man that is ide- 
alistic and hopeful (fuckin’ hippie). By the end of 
the book—and this, my second reading—I found 
empathic tears of joy welling up again, responding 
to the beautiful, transcendent experience Pendell 
relates when describing an evening at one year’s 
Temple Burn. Like Pendell, I am both astonished 
by the miracle and inspired by the madness that 
is Burning Man—that it could even possibly exist 
at all. “Hope,” says Pendell, “It gives me hope. That 
tolerance and self-reliance have a chance in a 
world that seems headed in the opposite direction.” 
I couldn’t agree more. — Jon Hanna 
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REMEMBERING JOHN BERESFORD 


Photo 1989, 2007 Marc Franklin 


JOHN SPENCER BERESFORD 
March 28, 1924 — September 2, 2007 


@ 


“John dedicated his life to creating a better world. He was an inspirational light of hope for many who 
felt abandoned in darkness. In thinking about the work that was John’s passion, an image of Dr. Seuss’ 
Lorax—lifted by the seat of his pants through a smoggy hole in the sky, glancing backwards at a placard 
on a small pile of rocks with the one word ‘UNLESS’—springs to my mind. ‘UNLESS someone like you 
cares a whole awful lot, nothing is going to get better. It’s not.’ John Beresford was someone who cared 
a whole awful lot. He will be missed, not forgotten.” — Jon Hanna 


“Dearest John, I foolishly presumed, I guess as we all do, that the loves will remain much longer in our 
lives than they do. I only hope that I thanked you enough, made you feel appreciated enough—truly 
beloved—while you were in our presence. For myself and others who were exiled to cages for years or 
decades, you brought the light of a kindred soul to our darkness and despair. You were a true friend in 
the purest sense.” — Otter, who dreams of lightning, ex-pharmacopolitical prisoner, R. D. Milcher 


“In loving memory of John Beresford, M.D. Friend, mentor, visionary... John, your heart of 
compassion, bright and warm, full of energy, taught me many things. I will hold you in my heart 
and mind. Forever.” — Leonard Pickard 
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